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THE  KINGDOM  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  occupies  the  eastern  and  larger  section  of 
the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  situated  in  North  Western  Europe.  The 
western,  and  smaller  section  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Norway,  which  is  politically  united  with  Sweden  under  one  monarch. 
Of  the  total  area  of  the  united  Kingdoms,  —  about  300,000  sq.  miles 
—  172,000  sq.  miles  or  approximately  58  %  belong  to  Sweden.  Of  their 
total  population,  —  about  I1/?  millions  —  51/*  millions,  or  about  70  % 
ara  resident  in  Sweden. 

The  nation  which  at  the  present  day  inhabits  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  is  considered  to  have  had  its  dwelling-place  there  for  an  un- 
broken period  of  at  least  six  thousand  years,  —  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  European  nation  can  look  back  upon,  within  its  present 
boundaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  kindred  race  in  Denmark.  Ac- 
cording to  researches  recently  undertaken  the  Swedish  people  seems  to 
be  the  purest  remainder  now  extant  of  the  old  Teutonic  race.  The 
Swedes  have  three  times,  in  a  more  direct  way,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  First,  and  in  common  with  the  other 
Scandinavian  nations,  as  a  »vagina  gentium*  (Jordanes),  before  the  great 
Migration  of  Peoples,  which  fact  is  however  veiled  in  obscurity;  then, 
during  the  renowned  Viking  period,  when  Swedish  chieftains  founded 
the  Russian  Empire;  and  finally,  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Grustavus 
Adolphus,  when  the  Swedish  people  saved  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  religion  to  humanity.  During  the  two  last  centuries,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  Swedes  have  taken  an  honourable  part 
in  the  humanitarian,  scientific  and  artistic  work  of  the  civilized  nations. 
Particularly  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with  a  period  of  ninety 
years  of  peace,  the  country  has  advanced  remarkably.  As  an  eloquent 
expression  of  the  present  stage  of  the  culture  of  the  Swedish  people, 
is  generally  quoted,  that  according  to  the  vital  statistics  the  mortality 
is  in  Sweden  lower,  and  the  expectation  of  life  higher,  than  in  any 
other  European,  and  probably  also  any  Extra-European  country. 
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Politically,  Sweden  is  the  oldest  now  existing  State  in  Europe, 
and  collaterally  with  England,  the  only  European  nation,  that  can 
look  back  on  a  national  parliamentary  development,  extending  through 
centuries.  As  is  the  case  with  England,  so  also  Sweden  exhibits  a  pecu- 
liar mixture  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  tendencies,  of  which  the 
latter  have  the  ascendency  in  our  days  here  as  in  other  nations.  Of 
social  movements  in  Modern  Sweden  may  be  mentioned  that  our  people 
has  most  successfully  waged  war  against  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  struggle  has  attracted  great  attention  also  in  other 
countries. 

The  economical  development  of  Sweden,  which  was  formerly  re- 
tarded in  consequence  of  the  distant  position  of  the  country,  has,  during 
the  last  decenniums,  advanced  with  increasing  power.  The  prospects 
for  the  future  are,  in  this  respect,  far  greater  than  the  achivements  up 
to  the  present  date.  By  the  wealth  of  water  power  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  by  the  great  variety  of  its  natural  products,  Sweden  seems  to 
be  intended  once  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  industrial  work  of 
the  European  nations. 

The  transition  from  the  old  patriarchal  method  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity to  that  of  great  modern  industries  was  very  rapid  in  Sweden, 
and  took  place  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances.  A  consequence 
of  this,  deplorable  for  Sweden,  is  the  great  emigration  during  the  last 
decenniums;  but  there  is  however  hope  that  this  emigration  will  soon 
be  considerably  restricted.  America  has  gained  by  this  circumstance 
about  two  millions  of  Swedish  citizens,  who  in  their  new  country  have 
won  esteem  for  several  good  qualities,  and  particularly  for  their  remar- 
kable gifts  of  mechanical  inventions. 

We  have  in  this  connection  merely  to  treat  of  Education  in  Sweden. 
In  what  follows,  a  detailed  information  will  be  given  concerning  it. 
It  may  be  briefly  said  that  in  most  respects  education  occupies  a  high 
position  in  Sweden  at  the  present  day.  As  to  the  work  of  popular  edu- 
cation it  goes  further  back  in  Sweden  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  At  present,  Sweden  earnestly  endeavours  to  appropriate  all 
educational  advances  made  by  other  civilized  nations;  and  in  certain 
respects,  especially  in  regard  to  physical  education,  Sweden  may  even 
be  called  the  leader. 

The  close  connection  between  Education  and  the  Church  is  peculiar 
to  Sweden.  Equally  as  often  in  other  respects,  so  in  this  too,  the  His- 
tory of  Sweden  defies  theoretical  calculations,  and  of  the  unfavourable 
consequences  to  be  prophesied  at  first  sight  from  such  a  connection  as 
this,  only  few  traces  are  visible. 

Thus  Church  and  School  in  Sweden  both  range  under  the  Ecclesiastical 
Department.  Legislation  in  their  interests  pertains  to  the  Government 
and  the  Riksdag  in  common,  but  reglementary  ordinances,  etc.,  are 
issued,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  constitution,  by  the  Government 
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alone  (as  a  branch  of  the  King's  ^economical  legislation*).  The  prac- 
tice has,  however,  more  and  more  come  into  vogue  for  the  Government 
to  invite  the  Riksdag  to  decide  conjointly  with  it  even  in  these  minor 
questions,  and  now  no  alteration  of  any  great  importance  is  carried 
through  without  the  consent  of  the  Riksdag.  —  Under  the  Ecclesiastical 
Department  the  Diocesan  Boards  (bishop  and  chapter)  have  the  super- 
intendence of  all,  both  lower  and  higher,  public  schools  in  the  diocese. 
This  applies  also  in  part  to  private  schools  and  institutions,  especially 
such  as  enjoy  a  state  grant. 

The  costs  of  public  education  in  Sweden,  for  1895  and  1900,  are 
calculated  as  follows  by  E.  AROSENIUS,  —  in  Swedish  kroner  a  l-i  o  shilling 
or  0'268  dollar: 

In  1895.  In  1900. 

Common  School  Education 16,400,000  kronor.  25,995,000  kroner. 

Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls 6,000,000       »  6,365,000       » 

The  Universities  and  High  Schools 1,450,000      »  2,025,000 

Technical  Education 920,000      > 949,000       » 

Total  24,770,000  kroner.  35,334,000  kronor. 

Thus,  during  this  period  of  five  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  expenses  for  education.  The  total  costs  per  inhabitant 
amounted  in  1895  to  5-04  kronor,  but  in  1900  to  6*88  kronor;  hence  an 
augmentation  of  37  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  such  as  military  academies,  navigation  schools,  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  schools,  etc.,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

Of  the  costs  for  public  education  the  State  pays  about  38  %,  while 
the  school-districts,  communities,  and  county  councils  grant  54  %.  Re- 
maining 8  %  are  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  schools  themselves,  from 
term  fees,  etc. 
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In  Sweden,  as  in  other  countries,  the  education  of  the  people  was 
originally  purely  traditional,  every  generation  delivering  orally  its  col- 
lective experience  to  the  one  succeeding  it.  School  instruction,  properly 
so  called,  belongs  to  a  later  stage,  and  in  that  stage,  again,  the  Common 
School  is  younger  than  the  Classical  School.  Compulsory  instruction 
of  the  people  began  in  Sweden  with  the  ecclesiastical  laiv  of  1686. 

By  this  law,  all  children  were  compelled  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  religion. 
The  parish  clerk  was  to  teach  them  to  read  and  the  clergy  were  to  catechize 
them;  certain  knowledge  was  especially  required  for  permission  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  and  to  contract  marriage.  Through  these  enactments  reading  became 
already  at  that  time  in  many  parts  quite  a  common  accomplishment  among  the 
people.  The  result,  however,  must  have  been  rather  irregular,  as  so  much 
depended  on  the  personal  influence  of  the  clergyman. 
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In  the  18th  century  the  work  of  popular  education  was  very  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  Pietist  Movement,  which  laid  great  weight  on  Bible  reading,  and, 
naturally  enough,  was  compelled  to  interest  itself  in  promoting  the  art  of  read- 
ing. (It  is  a  significant  feature  that  the  Pietists  in  Sweden  were  always  nick- 
named simply  Idsare,  i,  e.  »readers>).  But  even  other  cultural  tendencies  of  that 
century,  such  as  utilitarianism,  the  philosophy  of  enlightenment,  and  neologism, 
highly  valued  popular  education  and  advanced  it  in  many  ways,  without,  how- 
ever, effecting  a  more  comprehensive  organization  of  the  work  embraced. 


Common  School  Building,  Parish  of  St.  Johannes,  Stockholm. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  necessity  of  such  an  organization  as  well 
as  of  making  common  schools  compulsory,  was  clearly  perceived.  After  several 
decades  of  strife,  the  latter  principle  was  proclaimed  by  the  first  Common  School 
statute  of  1842.  It  has  been  the  central  effort  of  the  half  century  passed  since 
then  to  realize  the  principles  thus  advanced  as  aims  of  the  future.  From  the  early  days 
of  compulsory  common  schools,  the  vivid  interest  and  zealous  labours  of  Count  T.  Ru- 
denschold  deserve  a  place  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  Swedish  people.  It  was 
mainly  due  to  his  influence  that  in  the  Riksdag  of  1856/58  a  further,  comprehensive 
measure  was  taken,  the  carrying  out  of  which  was  later  energetically  promoted 
especially  by  F.  F.  Carlson,  Ecclesiastical  Minister  in  1863/70  and  1875/78.  - 
The  Common  School  statutes  now  in  operation  are  of  December  10,  1897. 

The  Common  Schools  in  Sweden  are  primarily  the  concern  of  the 
parish.  Nevertheless,  they  receive  considerable  assistance  from  the 
State  and  are  under  the  superintendence  of  State  and  Ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Every  parish  constitutes  a  School  District,  the  legislative 
authority  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Church  Assembly. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION. 
The  Common  schools  in  Sweden. 


Average  for 
the  years. 

Common  Schools  (see  below). 

Whereof  ambulatory 
(see  p.  10). 

Ambu- 
latory 
in  %. 

Higher 
Com- 
mon 
Schools. 

Com- 
mon 
Schools. 

Minor 
Com- 
mon 
Schools. 

Infant 
Schools. 

Total. 

Com- 
mon 
Schools. 

Minor 
Com- 
mon 
Schools. 

Infant 
Schools. 

Total. 

In  1876.... 

12 
12 

13 
11 
12 
15 
16 

3.749 

3,877 
4,162 
4,433 
4,633 
4,879 
4.989 

770 
820 
997 
1,191 
1,382 
1,625 
1.778 

4,239 
4,406 
4,617 
4,713 
4,891 
5,156 
5.198 

8,770 
9,115 
9,7h9 
10,348 
10,918 
11.675 
11981 

962 
938 
867 
803 
745 
673 
620 

301 
327 
430 
540 
579 
668 
722 

2,197 
2,176 
2,044 
1,803 
1,640 
1,405 
1.278 

3,460 
3,441 
3,341 
3,146 
2,964 
2,746 
2.620 

393 
37-8 
34-1 
30-4 
271 
23-5 
21-9 

187680 

1881/85 

188690  

1891/95  

189600 

In  1900.... 

The  School  Board  performs  the  functions  of  preparatory  and  executive 
administration;  it  consists  of  the  Rector,  who  is  ex  officio  president, 
and  of  at  least  four  other  members  (male  or  female),  elected  by  the 
Church  Assembly.  Once  at  least  during  the  school  year  the  President  of 
the  School  Board  is  bound  to  summon  the  teaching  staff  to  a  conference 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  common  school  in  his  district. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  common  school  in  every  district.  When 
possible,  the  school  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  departments,  viz.  the 
Infant  School  for  new  beginners  and  the  Common  School  proper  for  more 
advanced  pupils.  For  those  who  have  passed  through  the  complete 
course  at  the  common  school,  proper  arrangements  are  made  in  many 
places  for  free  Continuation  Courses. 

These  courses  have  diverse  names  and  organizations.  For  pupils  who  have 
been  through  the  common  school  and  entered  some  trade,  a  so-called  Continuation 
School  is  arranged.  This  school  provides  for  a  yearly  instruction  of  at  least 
180  hours,  distributed  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week,  or  more  centred  within 
one  or  two  short  terms.  Pupils  unengaged  in  practical  work  may,  on  leaving 
the  common  school,  continue  in  the  Higher  Division  of  that  School,  where 
extended  instruction  is  afforded.  Parallel  to  this  higher  division  are  also  the 
so-called  Higher  Common  Schools,  of  which,  however,  only  a  few  exist.  They  are 
independent  institutions  of  older  date  than  the  other  continuation  courses. 

Besides  these  regular  schools,  there  are  others  --a  sort  of  pro- 
visional institution.  When  certain  parts  of  a  school  district  are  so 
remote  that  the  children  belonging  to  it  cannot  readily  avail  themselves 
of  the  common  school,  it  is  allowable  to  establish  in  its  place  Minor 
Common  Schools  with  a  weaker  teaching  staff  and  a  more  restricted  course. 

Common  School  Inspection.  The  immediate  inspection  of  the  com- 
mon schools  in  a  school  district  devolves  on  the  School  Board.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Church  Assembly  the  Board  may  elect  for  its  assistance  a 
requisite  number  of  head  teachers  and  a  communal  common  school  inspector 
for  the  district.  The  diocesan  boards,  as  ranging  above  school  boards, 
superintend,  each  within  its  district,  the  conduct  and  development  of 
institutions  designed  for  popular  instruction. 
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Common  School  in  a  Country  parish.  Huskvarna.    (Jonkb'ping  Ian).     Photo.  HOF.M, 

On  behalf  of  the  State,  such  inspection  and  control  is  further  performed  by 
its  Common  School  Inspectors.  These  are  appointed  for  a  limited  time  (6 
years)  by  the  government.  They  are  at  present  46  in  number,  and  have  each 
a  greater  or  smaller  district  assigned  to  them.  If  the  inspector  finds  defects  in 
the  schoolmatters  of  his  district,  he  reports  the  case  to  the  school  board.  If 
this  leads  to  no  result,  he  may  further  report  to  the  diocesan  board.  When  a 
new  common  school  building  is  to  be  erected,  he  should  express  his  views  regard- 
ing its  location  as  well  as  the  suitableness  of  its  rooms  and  playground.  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  functions  of  school  inspectors  is  to  investigate  the  petitions  of 
school  boards  for  State  grants  and  to  testify  that  the  conditions  for  such  grants 
are  fulfilled  by  the  districts. 

For  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  their  inspectorship  the  inspectors  ought 
to  submit  brief  reports  of  their  work  to  their  diocesan  boards.  After  the  sixth 
year  they  are  to  give  fuller  accounts  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Department.  These 
accounts  are  printed  and  distributed  to  the  diocesan  boards  and  to  all  the  school 
boards  to  serve  for  their  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Teachers  at  common  schools  are  either  common  school  or  infant  school 
teachers  (see  above  under  Schools).  The  former  are  partly  male  and 
partly  female,  the  latter  almost  exclusively  female.  Male  and  female 
teachers  have  about  the  same  rights  and  duties. 

The  competency  of  common  school  teachers  is  acquired  by  passing  an 
examination  at  some  State  Training  College  for  common  school  teachers. 
In  Stockholm,  where  infant  school  classes  are  not  regarded  as  distinct 
schools,  instruction  is  imparted  in  them  exclusively  by  female  teachers 
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TABLE  2.        Number  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  the  Common  Schools.1 


Average  for 
the  years 

Mean 
population. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Id.  per 
10.000 
inhab. 

Teachers. 

Whereof  in 
the  Common 
Schools.2 

Pupils. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

To  each 
teacher. 

In  1876 

4,407,000 
4,500,000 
4,605,000 
4,742.000 
4,832,000 
5,032.000 
5.117.000 

9.627 
10,211 
11,738 
13,065 
14,296 
15,890 
16.630 

21-8 
227 
25-5 
27-6 
29-6 
31-6 
32-5 

4,926 
5.003 
5.156 

5,362 
5,516 
5,633 

5.717 

4,701 
5,208 
6,583 
7,703 
8.780 
10J257 
10.913 

3,648 
3.796 
4,057 
4,332 
4,535 
4,786 
4.922 

592 
688 
1.066 
1,471 
1,881 
2,434 
2.649 

634,400 
636,500 
653,132 
685,655 
706,903 
737,217 
741.959 

65-9 
62-3 
55-6 
52-5 
49-4 
46-4 
44-6 

1876/80    

1881/85 

1886  90 

1891'95     

189600 

In  1900  ... 

with  this  higher  certificate  of  study.  For  an  appointment  as  infant  school 
teacher,  graduation  at  a  Training  College  established  for  that  purpose  is 
required,  as  a  rule.  In  the  so-called  exercise  subjects,  i.  e.  drawing,  singing, 
gymnastics,  gardening,  and  sloyd,  instruction  is  sometimes  given  by  spe- 
cially appointed  teachers,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  subjects  are  taught  by 
common  school  teachers. 

The  examinations  for  common  school  teachers  can  be  passed  only  at  the 
Training  Colleges  for  common  school  teachers.  The  number  of  such  colleges  is 
at  the  present  time  13,  viz.  7  for  male,  and  6  for  female  students.  To  every 
Training  College  belongs  a  Practice  School  (Ofningsskola),  which  must  contain  an 
»infant  school  department*,  and,  where  practicable,  also  a  »higher  division  of  the 
common  school*,  or  a  continuation  school*  (see  above,  p.  5). 

The  teaching  staff  of  a  Training  College  is  composed  of  a  principal  and  at 
least  four  adjunct  teachers  together  with  masters  of  drawing,  singing,  music,  gym- 
nastics, garden  management,  planting,  and  sloyd.  Moreover,  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  should  be  allotted  to  the  Practice  School.  With  regard  to  Training 
Colleges  for  women,  at  least  one  adjunct  teachership  must  be  held  by  a  woman, 
and  the  instruction  of  gymnastics  and  needlework  (preferably  also  of  music  and 
singing)  ought  to  be  conducted  by  female  teachers,  and  the  practice  school  should 
have  female  teachers.  With  respect  to  qualification,  salaries,  and  pensions,  Training 
College  teachers  rank  on  the  whole  with  Public  secondary  school  teachers;  but 
those  at  practice  schools  with  those  at  common  schools. 

To  enter  a  Training  College  the  candidate  must  be  16  years  old,  and  show 
on  examination  that  he  or  she  has  acquired  a  tolerably  complete  common  school 
education.  The  instruction  is  free.  To  poor  and  clever  pupils  who  have  shown 
commendable  industry  and  good  behaviour,  scholarships  (the  maximum  150  kroner 
per  annum)  are  awarded. 

The  Training  College  course  extends  over  four  years.  Of  the  total  number 
of  teaching  hours  13-s  %  are  allotted  to  instruction  in  the  Swedish  language,  13*2  % 
to  Religion.  Of  the  remaining  subjects,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Geography  each 
take  up  9*2  %\  Pedagogics  and  Methodics  7'9  %;  Natural  Science  7'2  %  and  exer- 
cises in  the  practice  of  teaching  6' 6  %.  To  these  must  be  added  Copy  writing  with 
2'o  %;  Drawing  with  5-g;  Music  and  Singing  with  7'9;  Gymnastics  with  7*9; 
Sloyd  with  7'2,  and  Gardening  and  Planting  with  2-o  %. 


1  Common  Schools  of  every  kind,  see  Table  1.  —  2  In  the  so-called  Common  Schools 
proper,  see  Table  1.  Teachers  in  exercise  subjects  are  included  in  the  preceding  coll., 
but  not  here;  the  number  of  such  teachers  in  1900  was  1,006,  whereof  350  men  and  656 
women. 
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The  Examination  for  Infant  School  Teachers  takes  place,  either  at  the  State 
Training  Colleges  for  common  school  teachers  or  in  special  infant  school  teachers' 
Training  Colleges.  At  the  State  Training  Colleges  it  may  be  passed  by  those  who 
have  gone  through  the  first  two  classes  of  the  Training  College  and  have  obtained 
a  certificate  in  Religion,  Swedish,  Arithmetic  and  Writing,  Pedagogics  and  Metho- 
dics.  The  examination  here  consists  of  a  practical  trial  in  the  infant  school  de- 
partment of  the  practice  school.  A  special  Training  College  for  Infant  school 
teachers  can  be  established  by  the  County  Council,  the  School  district,  or  by  pri- 
vate persons.  It  must  be  attached  to  an  infant  school.  The  course  of  instruction 
extends  over  eight  months  at  least,  divided  into  two  terms.  The  final  examination, 
which  cannot  be  passed  before  the  age  of  18  (and,  as  a  rule,  not  after  30),  shall 
take  place  under  government  control. 

At  every  common  school  there  must  be  at  least  one  male  or  female 
teacher  in  ordinary.  This  post  can  only  be  applied  for  by  a  person 
who  is  qualified  as  a  common  school  teacher.  The  candidate's  application 
is  examined  by  the  School  Board,  which  can  call  in  one  or  more  of  the 
candidates  to  show  his  ability,  and  then  nominates  three  of  them  ranking 
according  to  merit.  The  election  takes  place  at  the  Church  Assembly. 

A  permanent  common-school  teacher  cannot  be  dismissed,  unless  he 
has  shown  lack  of  ability  or  carelessness  in  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
or  has  misconducted  himself  to  such  an  extent  that  he  ought  not  to  be  re- 
tained any  longer.  In  such  a  case,  the  School  Board  must  officially  warn 
him;  but  if  the  warning  prove  ineffectual,  then  the  Board  can  dismiss  the 
culprit  from  his  appointment.  After  the  warning  and  dismissal,  the  teacher 
can  appeal  to  the  Diocesan  Board,  and,  last  of  all,  to  the  Government. 

Non-permanent  teachers  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.  supernumeraries,  who  teach 
at  common  schools  and  are  qualified  as  teachers  in  ordinary;  assistants,  who 
also  teach  at  common  schools,  but  lack  the  regular  qualification;  minor  common 
school  or  infant  school  teachers,  who  are  only  required  to  possess  qualifications 
for  the  infant  schools;  and  exercise  masters.  Non-permanent  teachers  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  board  on  conditions  mutually  agreed  to,  for  a  definite  time,  or 
until  further  notice.  With  regard  to  teachers  at  infant  schools,  the  church  assem- 
blies and  school  boards  are  empowered  in  the  regulations  to  make  provision  that 
such  teachers  receive  a  more  fixed  appointment. 

The  salaries  for  common-school  teachers  in  ordinary  are,  in  the  first  grade, 
at  least  700  kroner  (a  krona  =  l'io  shilling  =  0'268  dollar),  in  the  second  at 
least  800,  in  the  third  at  least  900,  and  in  the  fourth  at  least  1,000  kronor,  with 
an  advance  to  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  grades  after  five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
years'  service  respectively.  To  these  must  be  added  residence  and  wood  for  fuel  (or 
a  money  compensation  in  lieu  of  it).  This  salary  brings  with  it  the  obligation  to 
teach  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Every  additional  month's  teaching  is  paid 
for  by  an  eighth  part  of  the  teacher's  ordinary  cash  salary.  In  addition,  a  teacher  in 
a  continuation  school  for  180  hours  a  year  (see  p.  5)  enjoys  a  special  salary  of  150 
kronor.  For  teaching  sloyd  the  salary  is  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  district. 

The  minimum  remunerations  quoted  above  are  the  same  for  teachers  of 
either  sex.  In  towns,  as  also  in  many  places  in  the  country,  the  school  districts 
usually  assign  considerably  higher  salaries,  in  which  case  male  teachers,  as  a  rule, 
are  paid  more  than  female. 

Teachers  in  ordinary  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of  750  kronor  from  the  Com- 
mon School  Teachers'  Pension  Institute,  to  which  the  school  district  contributes 
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an  annual  subscription.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  personnally  subscribe  to 
the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  from  which  those  left  behind  draw  a  pension. 
Also  non-permanent  teachers  and  Infant  school  teachers  are  now  entitled  to  a  pension 
derived  from  an  ^Institution  of  Relief  for  the  Aged*  established  for  that  purpose. 
To  promote  their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  popular  education,  the 
common  school  teachers  of  both  sexes  have  also  formed  many  private  associations. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  The  General  Association  of  Swedish  Common 
School  Teachers  (Sveriges  allmanna  folkskolelararefOrening),  which  numbers  at 
present  something  like  7,000  members.  Among  periodicals  devoted  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Common  School,  the  largest  is  the  Swedish  Teachers'  Journal  (Svensk 
Lararetidning),  published  in  Stockholm,  the  organ  of  the  above  mentioned  association. 

Pupils.  All  parents  and  guardians  are  bound  to  see  that  their 
children  receive  instruction.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  Board  to  attend 
to  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation.  The  School-age  is  reckoned  from  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  7  till  the  year  in 
which  it  reaches  14.  Children,  however,  are  exempt  from  liability  to 
attend  common  school  classes  if  they  receive  instruction  at  some  other 
public  institute,  or  private  school,  where  the  teaching  is  on  a  par,  in 
accuracy  and  extent,  with  that  of  a  common  school.  Moreover,  the  school 
Board  can  also  exempt  from  attendance  at  common  schools  children  whose 
parents  and  guardians  desire  to  have  them  educated  at  home,  yet  only 
on  condition  that  the  parents  or  guardians  are  deemed  able  to  take 
care  of  their  children's  instruction. 

As  is  already  mentioned,  common  schools  are  divided  into  infant  schools  and 
common  schools  proper.  In  the  former,  the  course  of  studies  is  calculated,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  plan,  for  two  years,  in  the  common  school  proper,  for  four 
years;  consequently,  the  compulsory  school  period  is  fixed  by  the  school  Board 
in  most  districts  at  6  years. 

Children  deficient  in  required  knowledge  after  passing  through  the  common 
school,  are  still,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  normal  capacity,  held  to  attend  school, 
even  if  they  have  passed  beyond  the  limit  of  the  so-called  school  age.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  exemption  from  this  rule  is  made,  in  the  way  mentioned  below 
as  ^minimum  curriculum*,  under  the  heading  Teaching  (page  13). 

No  children  must  be  prevented  by  other  employment  from  going  through  the 
infant  and  common  school  proper,  nor  by  the  poverty  or  unwillingness  of  their 
parents  or  guardians  either. 

Employers  who  make  use  of  children's  labour  must  so  arrange  their  work 
as  not  to  prevent  the  latter  from  receiving  the  prescribed  instruction.  When 
parents  or  guardians  lack  the  means  of  paying  for  their  children's  clothes  and 
maintenance  at  school,  they  should  be  helped  by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  the 
event  of  parents  or  guardians  refusing  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  school 
authorities,  or  neglecting  to  keep  their  children  at  school,  they  should  be  warned. 
If  the  warning  prove  ineffectual,  the  children  can  be  sent  away  from  home  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  others,  the  expenses  of  their  support  being  exacted  from 
the  parents  or  guardians. 

Teaching.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  fixed  for  every  district  by  its 
school  Board  under  the  guidance  of  a  »Normal  Plan*  drawn  up  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Department.  The  rule  is  that  the  annual  period  of  instruc- 
tion for  every  school  shall  extend  over  eight  months  (341/a  weeks)  at  least. 
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This  order,  however,  does  not  involve  that  every  child  receives  so  long 
a  period  of  instruction.  Certainly,  it  is  prescribed  that  common  schools  ought 
properly  to  be  >stationary»,  but  when  local  conditions  or  want  of  means  prevent 
the  establishment  of  such  schools,  the  instruction  of  children  may  be  provi- 
sionally provided  for  by  ^ambulatory  schools*.  In  many  instances  it  thus  happens 
that  a  school  district  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  so  has  two  stations  between 
which  the  master  moves.  There  are  even  parts  of  the  country  where  the  common 
school  shifts  to  more  than  two  places.  According  to  the  Statute  of  Common 
schools,  however,  the  number  of  wards  ought  to  be  restricted  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  the  teaching  in  every  ward  may  be  annually  extended  in  poiut  of  time. 
On  the  whole,  development  has  taken  such  a  course  that  the  number  of  wards 
has  been  diminished,  and  ambulatory  schools  have  become  »stationary».  (See  Table 
1,  p.  5). 


Sloyd-room  at  a  Common  School,  Stockholm. 


Photo.  AXEL  RTDIX, 
Stockholm. 


But  even  at  stationary  schools,  the  time  of  study  can  be  divided  between  differ- 
ent groups  of  children.  In  many  of  them  arrangements  are  made  for  having  different 
divisions  of  children  taught  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  some,  the  school 
year  is  so  divided  that  different  divisions  of  children  are  instructed  on  different 
days  of  the  week.  Thus  it  follows  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  common 
school  children  only  get  about  4  months  of  instruction  altogether  annually.  —  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  lesson-hours  a  week,  the  law  prescribes  that  they  must 
in  no  case  exceed  36. 

The  common  school  statute  prescribes  that  a  teacher's  aim  should  be,  not 
merely  to  instruct  the  pupils,  but  also  to  educate  them.  With  the  latter  ob- 
ject in  view,  they  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  try  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
parents. 
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The  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  imparted  are  laid  down 
in  the  common  school  statute.  With  regard  to  the  range  of  instruction 
in  every  particular  subject,  directions  are  given  in  the  above  mentioned 
Normal  plan,  according  to  which  the  course  followed  in  infant  and  com- 
mon schools  proper  embraces: 

in  Religion:  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Luther's  Brief  Catechism 
with  its  accepted  exposition,  select  Hymnal  verses  (50 — 80),  perusal  of  certain  books 
of  the  New  Testament;  --in  Swedish:  fluent  and  accurate  reading,  exercise  in 
understanding  and  orally  accounting  for  what  has  been  read,  fairly  correct  ortho- 
graphy, exercise  in  rendering  stories  in  writing  and  giving  simple  descriptions, 
acquaintance  with  such  parts  of  grammar  as  are  necessary  for  following  the  other 
instructions  in  Swedish,  proficiency  in  handwriting;  —  in  Arithmetic:  the  four  rules 
in  integers  and  fractions  with  their  application  to  practical  problems  of  easy  com- 
prehension; --in  Geometry:  drawing,  describing,  and  measuring  of  lines,  angles, 
triangles,  squares,  and  circles,  together  with  description  and  measurement  of  the 
more  simple  solid  figures;  --in  Geography:  main  outlines  of  physical  geography, 
somewhat  minute  geography  of  Sweden,  a  brief  survey  of  the  geography  of 
other  civilized  countries;  --in  History:  selected  stories  from  Swedish  history; 
-  in  Natural  Science:  description  of  common  natural  objects,  construction  of 
the  human  body,  its  functions  and  preservation,  instruction  on  the  most  import- 
ant natural  phenomena,  and  the  celestial  bodies. 

Besides  these  subjects  the  instruction  includes:  —  Drawing:  simple  freehand- 
drawing  and  geometrical  drawing;  --  Singing:  tunes  of  hymns  and  suitable  songs, 
exercises  in  harmony  and  tempo;  —  Gymnastics:  general  gymnastics,  exercises  in 
marching  and  jumping,  also,  where  opportunities  admit,  simple  gymnastics  with 
apparatus ;  -  -  Gardening :  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  the  commonest  flowers 
and  vegetables,  raising  of  shrubs  and  saplings,  and  their  improvement  by  grafting 
and  pruning. 

The  above-mentioned  subjects  of  instruction  are  obligatory.  Optional  subjects 
are:  for  boys,  boys'  sloyd;  for  girls,  girls'  sloyd  and  domestic  economy.  Where 
the  latter  is  taught,  a  school  kitchen  is  attached  to  the  school.  (See  p.  13.) 
These  two  optional  subjects  have  become  very  popular  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  is  particulary  the  case  with  sloyd,  to  which  a  special  article  is  devoted  below. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  Continuation  Schools  (see  p.  5)  comprises,  among 
other  courses,  the  following:  --in  Religion:  reading  of  an  entire  book  of  the 
Bible  or  a  portion  of  such,  and  Luther's  Brief  Catechism;  —  in  Swedish:  com- 
position (stories,  descriptions,  and  the  commoner  kinds  of  business  correspond- 
ence) and  oral  exercises;  —  in  Arithmetic:  exercises  in  applying  to  mixed  pro- 
blems of  a  practical  nature  the  four  rules  in  integers  and  fractions,  and  the  out- 
lines of  book-keeping;  —  in  Geometry:  drawing,  describing,  and  measuring  polygons 
and  ellipses  and  also  polygonal  and  round  bodies,  etc.;  --  in  Drawing:  drawing 
exercises  in  connection  with  geometrical  instruction  and  sloyd;  —  in  History:  further 
study  of  Swedish  history;  --in  Natural  Science:  description  of  minerals,  varieties 
of  rocks  and  earths,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  science  of  natural  phenomena. 

For  the  Higher  Division  of  the  Common  Schools  and  the  Higher  Common 
Schools  (see  p.  5)  no  special  courses  of  instruction  are  laid  down  in  the  official 
plan.  The  instruction  in  this  highest  grade  of  common  schools  is  for  that  reason 
very  different  at  different  places.  According  to  available  information,  it  embraces 
among  other  courses,  the  following:  in  Swedish:  reading  of  selected  pieces  from 
the  classic  literature  of  Sweden,  together  with  brief  notices  on  the  authors,  essay 
writing,  outlines  of  Swedish  grammar;  —  in  Arithmetic:  book-keeping,  introduc- 
tion to  algebra,  and  easier  equations;  —  in  Geometry:  calculations,  constructions 
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and  demonstrations  (corresponding  to  the  three  first  books  of  Euclid) ;  —  in  Geo- 
graphy: further  exposition  of  the  scenery,  the  mercantile  and  social  conditions  of 
Sweden;  commerce  of  the  world  and  its  highways;  climatic  conditions  and  the 
distribution  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe; 
—  in  History:  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  especial 
stress  on  the  evolution  of  civilization  and  with  reference  to  the  connection  of 
Swedish  history  with  the  outside  world;  main  outlines  of  the  Swedish  constitution; 
-  in  Natural  Science:  the  most  important  parts  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  as 
bearing  on  every-day  life;  Hygiene.  Also  instruction  in  Sloyd  and  Domestic  Economy. 
In  various  places  instruction  is  given  in  one  foreign  language  (German  or  English). 

From  the  law  requiring  every  child  to  pass  through  the  entire  curriculum, 
laid  down  for  the  common  schools  of  the  district  before  being  entitled  to  a  com- 
plete certificate,  one  exception  is  made  in  the  statute  for  common  schools.  It 
there  says,  namely,  that  pupils  who  are  prevented  by  poverty  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  for  the  number  of  years  properly  required,  may  »where 
circumstances  demand  it»  be  allowed  to  leave  school  if  they  have  passed  the  so-called 
minimum.  This  minimum  embraces:  a)  in  Religion:  Bible  History  and  Catechism 
as  far  as  necessary  for  partaking  in  the  parochial  instruction  preparing  for  the 
first  communion;  --  b)  in  Swedish:  fluent  and  correct  reading,  with  exercises  in 
understanding  and  accounting  for  what  has  been  read;  legible  writing  of  easy 
words  and  sentences,  with  fairly  accurate  spelling;  some  practice  in  expressing 
thoughts  in  writing;  --  c)  in  Arithmetic:  the  four  first  rules  in  integers  with  appli- 
cation to  the  most  practically  important  problems;  introduction  to  decimal  fractions, 
and  addition  and  subtraction  i  decimal  fractions  together  with  the  meaning 
and  notation  of  vulgar  fractions;  —  d)  in  Singing  (except  for  those  who  have 
no  gift  for  it  at  all):  Hymn  and  Song  melodies.  For  pupils  who  have  obtained 
permission,  on  these  conditions,  to  leave  the  common  school,  the  so-called  Compensa- 
tion-Schools are  to  be  instituted  and  parents  and  guardians  should  be  urged  by 
the  school  Board  to  make  their  children  attend  them. 

Among  common  school  subjects,  gymnastics  —  in  Sweden  according  to  Ling's 
system  -  -  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  physical  development  of  the  children.  This 
is  partly  the  case  also  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  gardening  and  tree-plant- 
ing, of  sloyd  for  boys,  and  of  domestic  economy.  For  the  same  purpose,  various 
social-hygienic  arrangements,  aside  from  those  provided  for  by  the  law,  have  been 
introduced  in  several  school  districts,  more  especially  in  the  larger  towns.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  distribution  of  food  to  children,  the  arrangements 
for  school  baths,  work-rooms,  vacation  colonies,  etc. 

In  Stockholm,  the  providing  of  food  to  children  is  connected  with  the  school 
kitchens,  in  such  a  way  that  the  food  prepared  by  the  school  girls  in  the  forenoon 
serves  for  dinners  to  such  pupils  as  would  not  get  a  proper  meal  at  home.  In  some 
places,  poor  children  get  their  meals  quite  free,  in  several  others  they  have  to 
contribute  themselves  about  a  penny  towards  the  cost.  The  school  kitchens, 
the  earliest  of  which  in  Sweden  were  established  1882  by  the  Lars  Hierta's  memo- 
rial foundation  on  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Anna  Hierta-Retzius,  have  proved  serviceable. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  baths  and  swimming  lessons  in  the  summer  months 
have  been  arranged  for  common  school  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  the  largest 
towns  in  Sweden.  Recently,  school-baths  have  been  arranged  even  in  winter. 
Special  bath-rooms  have  been  erected  in  certain  schools,  and  the  children  there 
can  get  a  warm  bath  every  third  or  fourth  week.  The  profiting  of  such  baths 
is  general,  though  voluntary.  This  regulation  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the 
children's  cleanliness  and  health. 

The  workshops  for  children  (Arbetsstugor  for  barn)  co-operate  with  the 
instruction  in  sloyd,  the  distribution  of  food,  etc.,  to  the  benefit  of  the  children. 
They  will  be  described  in  detail  below. 
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In  many  of  the  larger  towns  it  has  become  customary  during  the  last  few  years 
to  send  poor  children  who  are  specially  delicate  or  weak  into  vacation  colonies  for 
the  summer,  there  to  regain  health  and  strength.  These  colonies,  which  are  kept  in 
the  country,  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  woods  and  water,  are  generally  superintended 
by  male  or  female  teachers.  They  were  started  in  Stockholm  in  1884,  and  between 
1885  and  1900,  356  colonies  of  altogether  8,751  children,  have  been  sent  from 
that  city,  exclusive  of  similar  colonies  provided  for  by  certain  industrial  companies 
for  children  belonging  to  their  workmen  or  by  others.  Every  colony  consisted  of 
about  27  children  on  an  average.  The  average  number  of  days  during  which 
each  child  was  kept,  amounted  to  60' 2,  and  the  daily  total  cost  per  child  came 
to  about  55'3  ore  (about  7  1/s  d.)-  The  effects  of  such  colonies  on  the  children's 
health  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  so-called  mountain  colonies  (Fjall- 
kolonier)  for  children  with  weak  chests  are  a  species  of  these.  These  colonies 
are  usuallv  stationed  in  Jemtland. 
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School  Baths,  Stockholm. 


Photo.  AXEL  RTDIN, 
Stockholm. 


Among  special  measures  in  the  interest  of  education  must  be 
mentioned  the  supply  of  materials  for  teaching  and  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries.  A  very  detailed  account  has  been  forwarded 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Department  to  all  the  heads  of  schools,  of  the 
materials  for  teaching,  which  for  the  requirement  of  common  schools 
can  be  obtained  by  the  agency  of  the  Department  at  a  reduced  price; 
and  it  is  laid  down  in  the  common  school  statute  that  school  authorities 
should  promote  the  establishment  and  use  of  school  and  village  libraries, 
and  see  that  proper  books  are  provided  for  that  purpose. 
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Particular  places.  The  foregoing  account  applies  to  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  general.  For  certain  places,  however,  the  character  is  slightly  different. 
For  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  there  are  special  school  regulations,  according  to 
which  all  the  parishes  in  each  of  these  towns  form  a  single  school  district  with 
a  common  Board.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Malmo.  In  the  above  cities  and  in 
Norrkoping,  the  teachers  are  not  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  church  assembly  but 
are  appointed  by  the  school  Board.  In  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  matters  per- 
taining to  the  common  schools  are  not  managed  by  the  church  assemblies  but  by 
the  town  council. 

In  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  country,  the  people  in  certain  places  speak 
Finnish  or  the  Lapp  tongue,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  sparsity  and  poverty, 
have  great  difficulty  in  putting  common  school  teaching  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The 
State,  therefore,  to  attain  this  object,  has  been  obliged  to  make  greater  sacrifices 
here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Haparanda  and  at  Mattisudden,  two 
Training  Colleges  have  been  established  out  of  public  funds  for  training  infant 
school  teachers,  one  for  the  Finnish,  the  other  for  the  Lapp  children.  For  such 
pupils  at  the  common  school  Training  Colleges  as  can  speak  Finnish  or  the  Lapp 
tongue,  and  bind  themselves  after  passing  their  examination  to  perform  the  duties 
of  teachers  for  Finnish  or  Lapp  children,  larger  pecuniary  aids  are  paid  than  the 
ordinary.  Many  common  schools  in  these  regions  obtain  also  a  larger  subvention 
from  the  State,  or  are  wholly  maintained  by  the  State. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  common  school  teaching  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  Sweden,  at  the  present  day,  practically  all  the  young 
men  enrolled  as  conscripts  are  able  to  read,  the  slight  exception  of  about 
1  per  1,000  arising  from  a  few  Finns  from  the  extreme  north.  Sweden 
has  also  in  this  respect  gone  as  far  as  any  other  country,  and  can  be 
compared  with  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  important  fact  has  been 
pointed  out  previously  that  this  general  knowledge  of  reading  is  of 
ancient  date  in  Sweden,  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  having  been 
able  to  read  a  book  even  so  far  back  as  two  centuries  ago. 

Of  course,  the  last  word  is  not  said  in  merely  stating  that  reading 
is  a  general  accomplishment.  It  will  be  found  that  out  of  all  the 
conscripts  in  1900,  69*8  %  could  read  fluently,  and  30'2  ••»  fairly  well. 
There  is  thus  still  a  large  field  for  progress  even  with  regard  to  such 
an  elementary  subject  as  reading.  That  such  progress  is  being  made, 
is  proved  from  the  fact  that  in  1875  only  52-4  %  of  the  militia  received 
certificates  of  good  skill,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1900 —  as  we  have 
just  mentioned  —  69' s  % 

The  Expenses  of  Common  School  Teaching  are  not  met  by  the 
pupils  but  entirely  by  public  grants.  For  their  amount  cf.  Table  3. 

The  burden  of  these  expenses  falls  partly  upon  the  School  districts,  and 
partly  on  the  State.  The  School  district  is  bound  to  erect  and  support  school 
buildings,  provide  them  with  furniture  and  the  materials  of  instruction,  and 
attend  to  heating  and  cleaning;  mereover,  it  must  provide  the  teacher  with  the 
statutory  allowances  in  kind  and  a  salary  as  laid  down  by  law;  it  also  is  bound 
to  contribute  a  yearly  fee  towards  pensioning  him.  As  far  as  salaries  are  concerned, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  district  generally  is  reimbursed  by  the 
State  with  -, s  of  its  outlay  for  salaries.  Moreover,  the  state  contributes  towards 
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Expenditures  for  the  Common  Schools.* 


Average  for 
the  years 

Mean 
population. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

Kroner. 

Per 

inhab. 
Kronor. 

Heads  of  expenditure.     Kronor. 

Salaries. 

Houses. 

Materials. 

Others. 

In  1876 

4,407,000 
4,500.000 
4.605.000 
4,742.000 
4,832,000 
5,032,000 
5.117.000 

7,662,158 
8,544,495 
10,372.260 
12,154.629 
14,483.222 
18,993,454 
23.097.746 

1-74 
1'90 
2-25 
2-56 
3-00 
3-77 
4-51 

5,097,231 
5,726.835 
7.117.566 
8.460.795 
9,679,281 
11,696.774 
13.124.111 

1.643,986 
1,695,868 
1,700,003 
1.822.928 
2.391,281 
4.017,695 
5.829.409 

192,736 
215.157 
236.736 
224.330 
315.688 
308,609 
338.358 

728,205 
906,635 
1.317.955 
1,646,576 
2,096,972 
2.970,376 
3.805.868 

1876/80... 

1881/85     . 

188690  

1891/95      ..  .. 

1896  '00 

In  1900.... 

establishing  pensions  a  sum  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  about  570,000 
kroner,  and  it  defrays  the  expenses  for  the  Training  Colleges  for  common  school 
teachers  and  also  for  the  inspection  of  common  schools.  In  the  total  expenditures 
for  popular  instruction,  the  higher  common  schools  and  the  schools  for  the 
abnormal,  the  State  contributes  with  about  30  %.  —  The  amount  of  donations  for 
common  school  purposes  amounted  in  1898  to  somewhat  above  51/2  million  kronor. 


Educational  Sloyd. 

Sweden  takes  an  important  part  in  the  movement  which,  directed 
against  exclusive  brain-work  at  school,  strives  to  make  systematically 
arranged  manual  work  an  important  element  of  rational  education.  A 
Swedish  educational  sloyd  system  has  been  devised  and  worked  out, 
and  afterwards  adopted  in  many  other  countries,  both  in  and  out  of 
Europe. 

As  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  1870,  definite  steps  were  taken  in 
our  country  to  introduce  sloyd  instruction,  both  in  already  existing 
schools  and  in  so-called  sloyd-schools  especially  established  for  the  purpose. 
To  begin  with,  these  efforts  were  supported  by  private  persons,  but  soon 
subventions  could  be  counted  upon  also  from  communal  authorities, 
county  councils,  and  agricultural  societies.  The  State  grant  was  at  first 
of  an  indirect  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  contributions  delivered  for  the 
purpose  by  the  agricultural  societies  were  furnished  to  them  by  the 
Agricultural  Academy. 

In  1877,  the  Riksdag  voted  15,000  kronor  to  the  promotion  of  sloyd 
instruction  for  boys.  At  that  time,  there  were  some  eighty  schools 
where  such  instruction  was  given,  and  each  school  received  an  annual  grant 
of  75  kronor,  whereas  the  number  of  classes  which  during  1900  were 
in  receipt  of  such  a  grant,  amounted  to  3,490.  This  instruction  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  compulsory,  nor  is  it  of  necessity  that  a  system  regulated 
in  every  detail  be  adopted.  -  -  The  total  of  the  grant  paid  by  the 
Government  to  those  schools  where  sloyd  instruction  is  imparted  to  boys, 
was,  in  1900,  261,750  kronor. 


*  Including  Training  Colleges  for  teachers.  People's  High  Schools,  Schools  for  the 
abnormal,  and  also  grants  for  pensions,  the  total  expenditure  amounted  in  1900  to  26 
million  kronor  (see  p.  2).  A  krona  =  I'lO  shilling  or  0'268  dollar. 
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Otto  Salomon. 


By  ^Swedish  educational  sloyd» 
is  meant  the  system  ofinstruction and 
the  method  worked  out  at  the  Naiis 
Slojdlarareseminarium,  where  most 
of  those  Swedish  male  and  female 
teachers  who  impart  instruction  in 
carpentering  have  received  their 
training.  Sloyd  is  also  taught  at  all 
Training  Colleges  for  male  common 
school  teachers,  and  sloyd  courses 
intended  for  male  common  school 
teachers  have  besides  been  arranged 
in  several  Lans  by  the  authorities. 
These  courses  often  stand  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  Government 
instructors  for  domestic  industry. 

The  Naas  Slojdlarareseminarium 
(director:  Otto  Salomon)  was  founded 
by  August  Abrahamson  (1817/98),  pro- 
prietor of  the  Naas  estate —  situated 
30  kilometers  from  Gothenburg  —  and  it  is  supported  by  his  munificent 
donations.  It  was  opened  in  1874  as  a  higher  division  of  the  sloyd 
school  for  boys,  which  two  years  previously  had  been  erected  at  Naas. 
To  begin  with,  courses  of  one  year's  duration  were  arranged  for  the 
training  of  special  sloyd  teachers;  from  1878,  shorter  courses  were, 
moreover,  given  for  common  school  teachers,  and,  since  1882,  the 
instruction  consists  exclusively  of  such  courses,  partly  for  the  training 
of  male  and  female  sloyd  teachers,  partly  for  the  training  of  play- 
masters.  Each  of  these  courses  at  present  lasts  six  weeks. 

The  instruction  is  free  of  cost.  The  courses  include  lectures  and  discussions 
on  the  teaching  of  Sloyd,  its  educational  and  historical  significance,  and  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  instruction  at  schools,  in  addition  to  practical  work  in  the  Sloyd-room. 

Especially  the  summer  courses  are  attended  by  many  male  and  female 
teachers  from  foreign  countries.  The  total  number  of  partakers  in  the  sloyd  courses 
during  the  period  1875/1900  amounted  to  3,346,  who  may  be  divided  according 
to  nationality  as  follows: 

Sweden 2,493  j  Netherlands 37  !  Spain 1  Argentine 3 

Norway 62     Belgium 3  j  Russia 34  Chili 1 

Denmark 57      Germany 24  j  Roumania 5  Uruguay 2 

Iceland 2  j  Austria 26      Servia 1  '  Japan 2 

Finland 65      Hungary 17      Bulgaria 9  |  India 5 

England 331 


Scotland 
Ireland. 


58 


Switzerland..  3      United  States...      73 


France . 


3  i  Canada. 


Italy 16  :  Brazil 1 


Egypt 3 

Cape  Colony 1 

Abyssinia 1 


Thus  the  total  number  comprises  2,493  Swedes  and  853  foreigners,  of  which 
93  are  from  countries  outside  of  Europe.  Of  the  European  countries  the  English 
and  Scotch  stand  decidedly  foremost,  and  of  countries  outside  of  Europe  the 
United  States  of  America  are  foremost. 

Education  in  Sweden.  2 
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Sloyd  instruction  for  educational  purposes  is  in  Sweden  taught  chiefly  to 
boys  from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  at  Naas  the  sloyd 
instruction  has  been  limited  to  Sloyd  carpentry,  as  being  the  most  suitable  for  pupils 
of  that  age.  In  some  schools,  however,  cardboard  and  metal-sloyd,  turnery  and 
wood-carving  are  also  taught.  The  educational  sloyd  claims  its  place  at  the  schools 
as  an  element  of  general  education.  Its  object  is  not  to  train  cabinet-makers  or 
other  artisans.  Its  aim  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  development  of  the  pupil  by  teaching  him  orderliness,  attentiveness,  and 
perseverance,  by  training  his  eye  to  see  better  and  his  hand  to  work  better,  and 
—  above  all  —  by  giving,  together  with  gymnastics,  a  healthy  counterbalance 
against  onesided  book-work.  »Quality  not  quantity*  is  the  motto  of  pedagogical  sloyd, 
for  which  reason  it  does  not  require  of  children  many  and  large  pieces  of  work, 
but  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in  arriving  at  a  result,  which  is  gained  by 
beginning  with  comparatively  simple  models  and  by  only  gradually,  in  progressive 
order,  passing  on  to  more  complex  work. 


Sloyd-room  at  the  Naas  Slojdlarareseminarium. 


The  Naas  method  is  based  on  what  is  called  >exercises».  By  exercises  in  this 
connection  is  to  be  understood  the  manipulation  of  the  materials  by  means  of 
one  tool  or  more,  in  a  definite  way,  for  a  definite  object.  Theoretically,  an 
unlimited  number  of  such  exercises  may,  of  course,  be  conceived,  but  the  question 
in  this  case  being  the  arranging  of  a  sloyd  method  pertinent  to  practical  instruc- 
tion, a  restriction  is  necessitated,  and  that  is  why  the  Naas  method  demands 
only  68  such  exercises.  With  a  good  form  from  an  esthetical  point  of  view  the 
objects  made  must  unite  a  practical  purpose,  and  thus  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
bond  between  the  home  and  the  school,  hardly  any  articles  but  those  likely  to  prove 
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useful,  either  to  the  children  themselves  or  to  their  parents,  are,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
duced. Articles  of  pure  luxury  are  altogether  excluded. 

The  educational  sloyd  will  also  teach  the  pupil  self-reliance  and  arouse  his 
faculties  of  observation  and  reflection.  By  letting  practice  precede  theory,  and 
handiwork  go  before  explanations,  the  child  is  put  into  the  custom  of  thinking 
its  own  thoughts  while  doing  its  own  work  independently.  Contributory  to  this 
purpose  is  the  pervading  rule  that  the  teacher  certainly  must  carefully  lead  and 
supervise  the  work  of  the  pupils,  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  his  guard  against 
more  or  less  carrying  out  any  part  of  it  himself.  As  far  as  possible,  drawing 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  sloyd,  so  that  the  pupils,  after  having  learnt  the 
first  elements  of  drawing,  are  allowed  to  execute  their  work  from  drawings. 
The  main  object  of  the  instruction  being  the  individual  development  of  the  pupil 
-  not  the  acquiring  of  technical  skill  -  -  individual  and  not  class  teaching  is 
applied. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  principles  of  the  so-called  Swedish  sloyd  system.  As 
we  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  method  is  not  everywhere  strictly  followed 
in  every  detail  but  the  leading  thoughts  are,  however,  always  the  same,  both  in 
Sweden  and  in  those  foreign  countries  where  it  has  been  introduced. 


Workshops  for  Children. 

On  April  4,  1880,  the  Board  of  the  Institution  Lars  Hierta's  Memorial 
fund  at  the  initiative  of  one  of  its  members  —  Mrs.  Anna  Hierta-Retzius  — 
voted  means  for  the  establishment  of  Workshops  for  Children,  i.  e.  »a  kind  of 
day-schools,  where  an  opportunity  is  given  to  poor  children  during  their  leisure 
hours  to  occupy  themselves  in  a  useful  way,  learn  practical  work  and  various 
trades*. 

The  first  workshop  was  opened  on  January  25,  1887,  in  the  parish  of 
Adolf  Fredrik  at  Stockholm;  similar  institutions  have  been  started  in  the  space  of 
a  few  years  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  capital,  each  with  a  special  Board  to  or- 
ganize the  instruction  and  superintend  the  work,  etc.  A  Central  committee,  to 
which  every  Board  elects  one  member,  manages  the  common  concerns,  publishes 
annual  reports,  arranges  classes  for  teachers,  lends  models  for  work,  etc. 

Poor  children  from  7  to  14,  who  are  not  looked  after  at  home,  are  received 
in  the  workshops  on  the  proposal  of  the  common  school  teachers  and  are  taught 
there  from  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  (the  youngest  children),  and  from  5  to  7  p.  m. 
(the  older  ones).  The  former  get  their  dinners,  the  latter  their  suppers  as  a  remu- 
neration for  the  work.  The  cost  for  the  dinner  amounts  to  8 — 13  ore,  that  for  the 
supper  to  3 — 8  ore  per  child.  (7* 6  ore  =  1  penny). 

The  staff  of  teachers  consists  partly  of  voluntary,  partly  of  paid  lady-teachers 
and  of  artisans  skilled  in  their  professions.  In  1902,  the  number  of  voluntary 
lady  teachers  amounted  to  62  and  that  of  paid  teachers  to  82. 

The  workshops  are  managed  at  a  very  small  cost.  They  are  supported  by 
subventions  from  the  Town  council  and  parish  grants,  by  private  gifts,  and  by 
sale  of  the  children's  works.  The  income  at  the  annual  joint  sale  of  these  amounts 
from  5,000  up  to  7,000  kroner  (a  krona  =  l'io  shilling).  The  annual  grant 
from  the  Town  council  for  all  the  workshops  of  Stockholm  amounts  to  25,000 
kroner,  that  of  the  parishes  from  300  up  to  1,200  kroner  for  each  shop. 

While  the  object  of  the  sloyd  pursued  at  the  schools  is  chiefly  a  pedagogical 
one,  the  work  at  these  shops  aims  more  at  manual  skill  and  practical  usefulness. 
The  boys  are  taught  brush-making,  fret-work,  wood-carving,  basket-work,  joinery, 
tailoring,  cobbler's  work,  and  metal  work.  The  girls  make  slippers,  bast  shoes, 
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chip  plaits  for  hats,  and  baskets;  besides,  they  weave,  make  dresses  and  under- 
clothes, etc.,  and  also  learn  to  mend  their  own  garments.  In  the  parishes  of  Klara 
and  Ostermalm,  the  shops  are  combined  with  a  school  kitchen;  in  all  the  shops 
the  children  help  in  the  kitchen  and  assist  in  sweeping  and  dusting  the  rooms. 

The  children  are  also  allowed  to  take  home  materials  for  sundry  easy  works, 
which  they  do  at  home  and  for  which  they  are  paid  out  of  the  means  of  the 
workshop;  their  wages  are  put  into  the  Post  Office  Savings  bank  for  them.  On 
such  homework,  which  is  highly  in  demand  amongst  the  children  and  given  as  an 
encouragement  and  reward  only  to  the  good  and  most  industrious,  they  can  earn 
from  8  to  20  kroner  a  term.  The  average  cost  for  each  child  in  the  workshops 
of  Stockholm  was  during  the  first  ten  years  13' 70  kroner  per  annum,  but  has 
somewhat  increased  these  last  years.  The  number  of  children  in  the  14  work- 
shops of  Stockholm  is  from  60  up  to  225  in  each. 

Workshops  have  been  started  also  in  other  Swedish  towns  and  villages,  at 
present  reaching  the  number  of  51.  They  are  organized  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  of  Stockholm.  At  their  foundation,  they  get  for  the  first  setting-up  a  grant 
of  700 — 1,000  kroner  from  the  Institution  Lars  Hierta's  Memorial  Funds. 

During  the  sixteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  such  workshops  began,  the 
moral  and  educational  value  of  manual  training  has  been  proved.  The  good  re- 
sults of  the  work  have  also  become  obvious  and  are  generally  acknowledged.  In 
the  capital  alone,  about  1,600  of  the  poorest  children  have  in  these  workshops, 
during  their  leisure  hours,  found  a  refuge,  where  they  are  put  to  a  useful  occupa- 
tion instead  of  roaming  about  in  the  streets  and  markets  and  being  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  begging  and  pilfering.  The  workshops,  where  the  children  be- 
sides enjoying  motherly  care  and  education,  acquire  manual  skill  and  quickness 
of  perception  and  learn  useful  trades,  have  proved  one  of  the  best  preventive 
means  against  the  vagrancy  and  criminality  of  the  young.  Thousands  of  children, 
amongst  whom  many  come  from  the  worst  of  homes,  have  thus  been  brought 
into  safety  without  having  had  to  be  taken  from  their  parents  and  put  into 
orphanages,  or  reformatory  or  industrial  schools. 

Concerning  the  workshops  and  the  activity  displayed  in  them,  minute  infor- 
mation is  imparted  in  a  work  published  1897  by  Mrs.  Anna  Hierta-Retzius. 


Education  of  abnormals,  and  of  neglected  children. 

Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  About  1760,  just  when  1'Abbe  do 
1'Epee  in  France  and  Heinicke  in  Germany  were  laying  the  foundations  for 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  these  countries,  Abraham  Argillander  —  without 
knowing  anything  of  their  work  -  -  was  occupied  with  the  same  scheme  in  Finland 
(at  that  time  a  part  of  Sweden),  and  discovered  a  system  which,  in  its  main  features, 
agreed  with  Heinicke's,  and  was  essentially  what  is  now  called  the  articulation 
method  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  After  sporadic  efforts,  a  regular  system  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  was  founded  in  Sweden  by  Per  Avon  Borg  in  1809. 
Up  to  1864,  this  teaching  (connected  with  the  instruction  of  the  blind)  was 
concentrated  at  the  institution  founded  by  him  at  Manilla  in  Stockholm,  which  soon 
became  a  State  establishment.  Its  work  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  of  the  French  school.  During  the  period  of  1864/89,  a  number  of 
new  establishments  of  a  private  nature  arose,  and  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the 
instruction  to  all  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  at  the  same  time  vigorous  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  the  deaf  and  dumb  articulation  method.  By  a  statute 
passed  on  the  31st  of  May  1889  a  new  era  at  last  began,  winch,  in  respect  to 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  puts  Sweden  in  the  fore-front  of  European  nations. 
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School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Vencrsborg. 


According  to  this  law,  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  is  a  public  concern  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  County  councils,  nevertheless  with  important  assistance 
from  the  State,  which  also  exercises  a  certain  superintendence  over  it.  This 
instruction  moreover,  is  obligatory.  The  school  age  is  from  7,  and  continues  for 
8  years  from  the  time  the  pupil  first  enters  the  school.  Private  instruction  is 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Public  school  Boards. 

For  the  official  education  of  deaf-mutes  Sweden  is  divided  into  7  districts, 
each  with  its  Board,  and  one  school  at  the  least.  Every  district  determines 
its  own  detail  arrangements,  which  admits  of  multifarious  developments  in  mutual 
competition,  productive  of  excellent  result.  The  need  of  greater  unity,  however, 
has  been  felt  in  certain  practical  questions,  and  to  meet  this  need,  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  delegates  from  the  various  boards,  especially  touching  the 
teaching-staff,  their  salaries,  and  pensions. 

At  every  school  there  is  a  trial  class  of  one  year,  where  the  children  are 
examined  as  to  whether  they  can  be  advanced  to  the  articulation-method  divi- 
sion, which  is  the  main  feature  of  the  school,  and  implies  that  the  pupil  learns 
to  speak,  and  also  to  read  the  spoken  language  from  the  lips  of  others.  Those 
who  cannot  are  placed  in  the  class  for  writing-methods,  which  teaches  the 
finger-alphabet  and  writing,  or  in  that  for  the  method  of  signs,  which  embraces 
gestures,  supplemented,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  writing  and  the  finger- 
alphabet.  But  even  children  who  are  taught  according  to  the  articulation-method 
are  divided  into  groups  according  to  their  ability  of  following  instruction  —  a 
regulation  which  constitutes  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Swedish  organization 
of  teaching  deaf-mutes. 

The  Swedish  deaf  and  dumb  schools  are  establishments  on  a  large  scale  (counting, 
as  a  rule,  a  hundred  pupils  or  more)  with  newly  erected,  expensive  buildings  (to  a 
total  value  of  more  than  2  million  kroner),  and  excellent  educational  appliances. 
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New-comers  to  a  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


In  four  districts,  the  school  consists  of  a  single  building;  in  one  district,  each  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  school  has  its  separate  building,  and,  finally,  two  districts 
have  located  their  different  divisions  in  different  towns.  In  five  districts,  the  whole 
school  has  the  features  of  a  boarding-school,  i.  e.  the  pupils  enjoy  both  board 
and  lodging  in  the  school  itself;  in  one  district,  the  school  is  partly  a  day-,  and 
partly  a  boarding-school;  and  in  one,  it  is  exclusively  a  day-school. 

The  instruction  is  coeducational  for  boys  and  girls  (a  feature  peculiar  to  the 
Scandinavian,  German,  and  Anglo-American  Deaf  and  Dumb  school)  and  it  is 
carried  on  during  40  weeks  in  the  year,  and  comprises  the  usual  Common  school 
subjects.  The  boys  are  in  addition  taught  sloyd,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking; 
the  girls,  sewing,  weaving,  and  household  management,  and,  in  one  school,  even 
cookery.  Some  schools  teach  both  boys  and  girls  gardening. 

Pupils  that  have  left  the  school  may,  as  far  as  possible,  revisit  the  school 
for  a  week  or  so  every  year;  and  at  one  school,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
start  a  continuation  course  for  such  visitors,  which  has  succeeded  well,  and  been 
gratefully  attended  by  the  deaf-mutes. 

Only  two  of  the  former  private  schools  now  exist,  one  of  which  takes  deaf  and 
dumb  idiots  that  are  capable  of  some  instruction.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  amounted  in  1902  to  803,  610  of  whom  were  taught 
according  to  the  articulation-method,  142  according  to  the  writing-,  and  49  according 
to  the  signing-method.  The  number  of  classes  is  112  and  of  teachers  111,  51  of 
whom  are  men,  and  60  women.  There  is  a  Training  College  for  such  teachers 
at  the  Manilla  School  in  Stockholm  (Borg's  old  Institute,  but  now  a  district  school). 

There  are,  besides,  for  deaf-mutes  who  are  over  age,  two  establishments  with 
a  total  of  about  60  pupils.  These  establishments  gradually  become  unnecessary, 
in  proportion  as  compulsory  instruction  is  enforced. 
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The  cost  of  the  instruction  and  support  of  deaf-mutes  amounted  in  1898 
to  about  550,000  kronor.  The  State  makes  a  grant  of  250  kronor  for  every 
pupil,  and  the  County  councils  defray  the  rest.  According  to  law,  parents  or 
guardians  (or  Poor  Law  authorities)  may  be  made  to  pay  a  yearly  fee  (50  to 
100  kronor)  for  each  pupil;  but  some  authorities  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
this  right. 

In  1877,  a  Swedish  Deaf-  and  Dumb- Association,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  Europe,  was  formed  by  the  teachers  at  these  schools.  The  Society  has, 
since  1880,  published  a  magazine  of  its  own,  which  in  1898  came  to  be  the 
common  organ  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  Scandinavia.  The  deaf-mutes 
themselves  have  sometimes,  after  leaving  school,  formed  societies  for  mutual  help 
and  recreation,  of  which  the  Stockholm  society  has  considerable  funds  at  its  disposal. 


Blind  deaf-mutes  at  the  School  of  Venersborg. 


The  total  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Sweden,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  amounted  to  5,307,  or  110'9  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  —  on  the  whole 
an  uncommonly  large  figure.  Of  late,  there  has  even  been  some  inconsiderable 
increase. 

There  is  a  little  school  at  Venersborg  for  blind  deaf-mutes.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  institution  was  opened  in  1886  by  Mrs. 
E.  Anrep-Nordin,  who  continues  the  direction  of  the  school.  The  number  of 
pupils  since  the  commencement  amounts  to  28,  while  the  number  is  still  14, 
of  which  total,  however,  but  6  are  blind  deaf-mutes,  the  remainder  being  blind, 
with  a  complication  of  other  bodily  or  mental  defects,  some  being  blind  idiots. 
The  method  used  in  the  teaching  of  these  children  is  the  »writing-method»,  as 
it  is  called,  together  with  the  employment  of  the  finger-alphabet,  and  writing 
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with  raised  letters.  Two  of  the  children  have  shown  a  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
and  have  been  benefited  by  the  instruction  in  a  marvelous  way,  nay,  have  even 
been  taught  to  speak.  The  School-Home  at  present  enjoys  an  annual  government- 
grant  of  5,000  kronor.  The  fee  paid  by  the  pupils  is  400  kronor  per  year,  half 
of  which  is  usually  provided  by  the  respective  County  councils. 

Schools  for  the  Blind.  The  teaching  of  the  blind  in  Sweden  dates  from 
1807,  when  Per  Aron  Borg  (cf.  article  above  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools)  began 
teaching  a  blind  woman  adopted  in  his  home.  In  1808,  Borg  was  enabled  to 
open  his  afore-mentioned  institute  at  Manilla  in  Stockholm,  which  from  1810 
enjoyed  State  support.  This,  however,  soon  proved  insufficient,  and  so  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  ceased,  and  was  not  resumed  till  1846,  when  a  special  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  was  started  conjointly  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 
This  combination,  however,  proved  a  check  in  the  instruction  both  of  the  blind 
and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  of  the  former,  who  were  more  and  more 
forced  into  the  background  by  the  much  greater  department  of  deaf-mutes.  At 
length,  in  1879,  the  teaching  of  the  blind  was  dissociated  from  Manilla,  and  entrusted 
to  a  special  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Started  at  Stockholm,  it  was  removed  to  its 
new  building  at  Tomteboda,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in  1888.  But  the 
institute  alone  could  not  take  the  200  blind  children  of  school-age  (from  7  to  17). 
Two  preparatory  schools  were  required  for  their  preliminary  instruction.  One  of 
these  was  established  at  Vexjo  in  1884,  the  other  was  united  to  the  institute, 
and  came  into  operation  in  1899.  The  preparatory  schools  are  each  capable  of 
receiving  40  pupils,  the  institute  at  least  100.  For  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  at  a  more  mature  age  there  has  been,  since  1884,  a  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  Kristinehamn,  where  the  pupils  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing,  as  well  as  in  certain  trades,  such  as  brush-  and  basket-making, 
but  must  themselves  defray  the  cost  of  their  board.  Each  pupil,  however,  receives 
a  contingent  of  the  government  subvention  for  this  purpose. 

By  the  law  about  institutions  for  the  blind  and  a  statute  for  them,  both 
passed  on  May  29,  1896,  the  instruction  of  the  blind  became  obligatory  from  the 
beginning  of  1899.  A  child  is  received  into  the  Preparatory  school  at  the  age  of 
seven  to  be  prepared,  by  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction,  for  entering  the 
institute,  where  its  education  will  be  continued  and  finished.  Should  such  a 
child  be  of  somewhat  feeble  intellect,  it  has  to  remain  another  two  years  in  the 
preparatory  school  to  finish  off  its  studies.  The  subjects  taught  in  this  school  are 
as  follows:  Religion,  Exercises  in  object-lessons,  Swedish,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Singing,  Gymnastics,  Hand-exercises,  Modeling,  and  Needlework.  Children  who  have 
satisfactorily  passed  the  preliminary  school  are  admitted  into  the  institute,  also 
children  up  to  the  age  of  14  in  the  case  of  their  having  become  blind  after 
reaching  the  age  of  nine.  For  the  former,  the  period  of  study  is  6,  for  the  latter, 
8  years.  The  subjects  studied  at  the  institute  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preli- 
minary school  with  the  addition  of  Geometry,  Geography,  History,  Natural  Science, 
Handicraft  (basket-,  brush-  and  ropemaking,  joinery),  Music,  and  Piano  Tuning. 
The  school-year,  both  at  the  preliminary  schools  and  the  institute,  extends  over 
40  weeks.  For  every  child  at  either  establishment  the  County  council  pays 
300  kronor  per  annum  (a  krona  =  l'io  shill.),  with  the  right  of  drawing 
contributions  from  parents  or  guardians  or,  from  the  parish.  There  is  a  course 
of  training  at  the  institute  for  those  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  the  blind, 
and  such  students,  while  there,  enjoy  stipends  from  the  Treasury.  The  institute 
receives  an  annual  grant  of  2,500  kronor  to  print  books  for  the  blind.  Nearly 
all  literature  for  the  blind  is  now  printed  in  Braille  type.  The  annual  expen- 
diture of  the  State  on  the  education  of  the  blind  at  present  amounts  to  about 
95,000  kronor,  exclusive  of  grants  for  buildings. 
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This  care  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  blind  does  not  exclude  private 
benevolence,  which  aims  chiefly  at  reaching  those  who  have  left  school  or  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving  any  instruction  in  their  childhood.  For 
their  benefit  the  following  institutions  are  established,  viz.  the  Working  Home 
for  the  Blind,  at  Stockholm  (since  1870),  the  School  for  Older  Blind  Girls,  at 
Uppsala  (since  1884),  and  the  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  near  Stockholm  (since 
1888).  In  1885,  an  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  formed  with 
the  principal  object  of  promoting  the  employment  of  the  blind  by  supplying 
them  with  suitable  literature  and  working  materials,  and  selling  their  work,  etc. 
This  association  has  established  a  shop  in  Stockholm  for  the  latter  object.  The 
same  object  is  aimed  at  by  the  Association  of  the  Blind,  organized  by  the  blind 
themselves. 

At  the  census  of  1890,  the  total  number  of  the  blind  amounted  to  3,948, 
1,992  of  whom  were  above  60  years  of  age.  The  frequency  of  blindness  (82T> 
per  100,000  inhabitants)  has  on  the  whole  diminished  of  late  years,  owing  to 
improved  medical  treatment. 

Schools  for  Idiots.  Idiots  were  the  last  of  the  abnormal  children  for 
whose  education  provision  was  made  in  Sweden.  The  first  school  —  a  private 
one  —  was  opened  at  Skofde,  in  1866,  by  Miss  Emanuella  Carlbeck.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  36  institutions  (all  homes);  some  of  them  schools  (for 
children  capable  of  instruction),  others  working  homes  (for  pupils  who  have  left 
school),  and  others  again  asylums  (for  those  incapable  of  instruction).  These  insti- 
tutions are  supported  by  societies,  County  councils,  and  private  people;  moreover, 
the  State  grants  250  kronor  for  every  teachable  idiot  in  the  schools,  and  100 
kroner  for  each  pupil  at  the  working  homes  (a  krona  =  l'io  shilling).  The 
whole  number  in  charge  at  the  above  institutions  amounts  to  889;  small  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  being  preferred,  none  of  them  contains  more  than  about  80 
pupils.  The  majority  of  such  institutions  are  managed  by  women,  and  these  do 
all  the  teaching,  except  in  gymnastics  and  wood-carving,  because  women,  owing 
to  their  gentler  and  more  patient  temperament,  are  considered  best  fitted  for 
instructing  idiots,  which  occupation  tries  these  qualities. 

The  Schools  are  divided  into  as  many  as  8  classes,  with  a  novitiate  depart- 
ment of  two  years  for  judging  of  the  children's  capacity  to  receive  instruction. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as  at  the  common  schools,  viz.  the  Swedish 
Language,  Religion,  Swedish  History,  Swedish  Geography,  Natural  Science,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Singing,  Gymnastics,  and  most  kinds  of  Needle-work,  Wood- 
carving,  Basket-  and  Brush-manufacture,  Shoe-making,  Book-binding,  and  Garden- 
ing. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sweden  is  the  first  country  where  manual  work 
was  employed  as  a  means  of  education.  This  has  been  done,  and  very  successfully 
too,  even  with  regard  to  idiots,  the  majority  of  whom  have  shown  much  aptitude 
for  practical  learning  --an  excellent  means  of  development  in  their  education. 

Working  Homes  were  erected  when  it  was  found  that  pupils  who  had  left 
the  schools  could  not  stand  the  humiliation  of  associating  with  workmen  normally 
gifted.  Working  homes  for  male  idiots  are  usually  located  in  the  country,  and 
there  the  patients  are  employed  with  great  success  in  agriculture  and  gardening. 
Under  able  superintendence  they  prove  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  way  their 
ability  to  perform  the  rougher  labours  of  farming  and  cattle  tending.  Homes 
for  female  idiots  are  generally  located  in  towns;  and  the  wards  contribute  towards 
their  own  support  by  weaving  (in  which  art  many  attain  a  considerable  skill), 
knitting,  sewing,  and  lace-making  etc. 

There  is  an  Asylum  on  a  small  scale  attached  to  nearly  every  school.  Up 
to  the  present  time  though,  very  little  has  been  done  in  Sweden  for  this  depart- 
ment of  idiot  management. 
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For  providing  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers  for  idiots,  a  Training  College 
has  been  organized  in  Stockholm  since  1878  at  the  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  with  accommodation  at  the  present  time  for  8  pupils,  who  undergo  a  two 
years'  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  training.  The  Training  College  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  at  an  annual  cost  of  12,000  kroner. 

The  total  number  of  idiots  in  Sweden,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
amounted  to  7,619,  or  159  per  each  100,000  of  the  population.  Probably  this 
figure  is  a  trifle  too  high  though.  For  times  gone  by,  the  reports  show  a  much 
smaller  proportion,  but  they  may  undervalue  real  conditions.  -  -  The  number  of 
idiots  in  the  school-age  is  about  2,000. 

Working  Schools  for  Disabled  People.  The  idea  of  establishing  schools 
for  disabled  people  arose  in  Sweden  in  1884,  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  a  Swedish 
physician,  Doctor  Carlander  of  Gothenburg,  to  the  Congress  of  Physicians  at 
Copenhagen,  in  the  aforesaid  year.  The  Danish  Association  to  the  care  of  disabled 
and  maimed  people  had  then  not  only  arranged  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils,  but  also  gave  the  members  of  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
disabled  people  working.  This  school  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  was  connected  with  a  gratuitous  clinique  for  disabled  people. 

In  Gothenburg,  there  was  organized,  as  early  as  March  3,  1885,  an  »Asso- 
ciation  for  Assistance  to  Disabled  People*  with  much  the  same  plan  and  laws 
as  its  Danish  prototype.  Means  were  collected,  and  the  school  was  opened  on 
October  5,  the  same  year.  The  number  of  pupils  has,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  school  till  the  end  of  the  year  1902,  amounted  to  195.  Of  these,  23  were 
entirely  in  want  of  one  arm,  27  paralyzed  in  one  arm  in  consequence  of  disease. 
The  others  had  different  bodily  defects,  which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  be 
engaged  in  any  trade.  The  school  makes  a  point  of  giving  the  disabled  people 
a  professional  education.  Instruction  is  given  in  joinery,  turning,  shoe-making, 
basket-making,  brush-making,  and  wood-carving  for  the  male  pupils,  linen-sewing 
and  art  needlework,  lettering,  weaving  and  stockinet-knitting  for  the  female  pu- 
pils. As  soon  as  the  work  is  saleable,  the  pupil  has  hitherto  received  full  wages; 
the  school  has  only  taken  pay  for  the  material  and  run  the  risk  of  the  work 
not  being  sold.  Destitute  pupils  are  given  free  dinner  at  the  school.  Free  baths 
are  given  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  most  sickly  to  spend  six  weeks 
in  the  country  in  summer.  The  County  council  of  Goteborg  och  Bohus  Lan 
since  1885,  and  the  County  councils  of  Elfsborg  Lan  since  1895,  have  granted 
a  limited  number  of  disabled  people  from  their  respective  districts  2/3  of  the 
cost  for  their  instruction  and  care,  providing  that  the  community  or  some  private 
person  would  pay  the  other  1/3.  After  the  instruction  has  been  completed, 
the  school  procures,  if  possible,  situations  for  the  male  pupils,  and  also  the 
female  pupils  are  helped  to  independent  work.  All  are  supplied  with  necessary 
tools  (the  seamstresses  are  given  a  sewing-machine).  In  1890,  an  orthopedic 
clinique  was  established  (with  reception  twice  a  week),  where  medical  assistance 
and  necessary  bandages  could  be  had  gratis.  -  -  The  capital  of  the  school  amounts 
at  present  to  223,422  kronor. 

In  Karlskrona,  on  the  initiative  of  a  private  person,  a  little  school  for 
disabled  people  was  opened  in  1886.  In  1887,  the  Association  for  Assistance 
to  Disabled  People  in  Skane  was  organized,  and  a  working-school  was  opened 
in  Helsingborg.  In  1890,  a  Home,  intended  to  hold  40  pupils,  was  built,  but 
this  number  has  never  as  yet  been  received,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  means. 
In  1891,  the  »Society  in  Aid  of  the  Deformed  and  Infirm»  was  established  in 
Stockholm.  In  1892,  its  working-school  was  opened;  now  also  a  »home»  for 
part  of  the  pupils  is  connected  with  the  same.  The  pupils  who  need  orthopedic 
treatment  receive  it  at  the  general  orthopedic  clinique  of  Stockholm. 
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The  Helsingborg  and  Stockholm  schools  for  disabled  people  have  much  the 
same  by-laws  and  the  same  instruction,  and  work  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Gothen- 
burg school,  of  which  we  have  given  a  detailed  account  above.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  done  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  facilitate  the  instruction  and  care  of 
disabled  people,  so  it  is  almost  entirely  from  the  neighbourhood  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  schools  that  pupils  can  be  received. 

Education  for  ill-principled  and  neglected  children.  For  criminal 
minors  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  an  agricultural  colony  is  started  at  Hall 
in  the  Ian  of  Stockholm,  organized  on  the  model  of  the  famous  French  insti- 
tution of  Mettray.  The  establishment  enjoys  a  State  grant,  amounting  to  50  ore 
(61/2  d.)  per  day  and  »pupib.  Pupils  are  received  at  the  colony  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  fifteen  and,  if  found  necessary,  they  can  be  retained  there  till  they  have 
reached  twenty.  At  present,  175  pupils  can  be  admitted.  Of  those  received,  80  % 
are  considered  to  have  returned  to  society  as  members  abiding  by  the  law.  By  the 
city  of  Stockholm  an  educational  establishment  has  been  founded  at  Skrubba  for 
children  who  —  without  yet  having  been  prosecuted  —  show  an  evil  disposition. 
Larger  and  smaller  reformatory  schools  also  exist  in  various  other  places. 

With  respect  to  a  general  organization  of  the  educational  work  among  ill- 
principled  and  neglected  children,  a  law  was  Jssued  June  13,  1902.  According 
to  this  law,  criminal  or  ill-principled  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should 
be  taken  care  of  by  educational  authorities,  not  by  a  court  of  justice.  As  for 
culprits  in  the  age  15/18  --  in  case  the  imprisonment  to  which  they  be  sentenced 
does  not  exceed  six  months'  time  —  the  court  has  a  right  to  convert  this  punish- 
ment into  reception  at  a  public  reformatory  establishment.  Besides,  the  law  pre- 
scribes that  in  every  school  district  (at  present  about  2,500  in  the  whole  kingdom) 
there  shall  be  a  Board  to  take  charge  of  the  ill-principled  and  neglected  children 
of  the  district.  This  Board  can  be  elected  specially  for  the  purpose,  otherwise  it 
may  consist  of  the  School  board.  A  requisite  number  of  protective  homes  shall 
be  erected  by  the  County  councils,  with  support  also  from  the  State.  A  State 
reformatory  school  at  Bona  in  the  province  of  Ostergotland  will  in  a  short  time 
be  ready  to  receive  pupils. 


People's  High  Schools.     Workmen's  Institutes. 
University  Extension. 

During  the  last  decades  numerous  efforts  have  been  made  in  Sweden 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  also  among  the  adult  population  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  or  among  others  who  either  through 
their  trade  or  profession  are  prevented  from  attending  the  regular 
schools.  These  efforts  have  taken  form,  partly  in  the  so-called  »People's 
High  Schools*  and  in  the  kindred  » Workmen's  Institutes*,  both  of  which 
institutions  have  originated  on  Scandinavian  or  Swedish  ground,  and 
partly  in  the  so-called  »University  extension*  movement,  according  to  a 
pattern  received  from  England.  To  this  has,  of  late  years,  been  added 
a  great  activity  in  popular  public  lecturing,  which  is  being  embraced 
with  a  steadily  growing  interest,  and  is  arranged  for  by  associations 
specially  formed  for  the  purpose. 

People's  High  Schools  (JFolkhogskolor)  are  institutions  which  only 
exist  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia  and  also  in  Finland.  Their 
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purpose  is  to  furnish  adult  members,  especially  of  the  peasantry,  with 
an  education  at  once  civil,  patriotic,  and  practical. 

The  establishment  of  these  schools  originated  in  Denmark,  and 
was  owing  to  the  political  danger  to  which  that  country  was  exposed 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  consequence  of  its  conflicts 
with  Germany  —  a  danger  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  all  possible 
means  of  raising  the  general  standard  of  the  country's  civilization. 
The  People's  High  Schools  were  introduced  into  Sweden  subsequently 
to  the  resuscitation  of  municipal  self  government,  in  1862,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment Reform  of  1865,  which  had  the  effect  of  considerably  increasing 
the  political  influence  of  the  lower  classes,  and  consequently  awakening 
the  desire  of  a  higher  training  of  these  classes  for  their  duties  as  citizens. 


People's  High  School.    Lunnevad,  Ostergotland. 


The  first  People's  High  School  in  Sweden  was  opened  in  1868,  at 
Hvilan  in  Skane,  it  is  still  kept  up  and  can  in  many  respects  be 
considered  the  parent  school  of  the  rest.  Since  the  opening  of  this 
school,  Dr.  L.  Holmstrom  has  been  the  leader  of  it. 

Now  there  are  30  such  schools,  or  at  least  one  in  every  Lan  (in 
the  Lan  of  Vesterbotten  only  in  preparation  though).  Skane,  our 
southernmost  province,  has  the  greatest  number  of  them. 

People's  High  Schools  are  all  located  in  the  country.  Most  of  them 
now  have  buildings  of  their  own,  with  residences  for  the  teachers  and  a 
certain  number  of  pupils,  the  rest  of  the  pupils  living  in  adjacent  houses. 
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Gymnastic    halls    are    provided    in   some   schools,  and  are  also  used  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  for  meetings. 

Most  of  the  schools  were  originally  private  enterprises,  but  nearly 
always  supported  by  grants  from  the  County  councils  and  Agricultural 
societies,  as  well  as  the  State.  A  Board  of  directors  is  appointed  by 
the  authorities  and  societies  contributing,  but  considerable  power  is 
vested  in  the  manager,  on  whose  personal  ability  the  success  of  the 
scheme  is  mainly  dependent.  No  special  courses  of  instruction  are  fixed, 
and  there  is  no  examination  on  leaving. 

The  manager  is  generally  a  man  of  University  education;  the  other  teachers 
(one  to  four  at  every  school)  are  candidates  of  philosophy,  engineers,  agricul- 
turists, or  officers.  Youths  of  eighteen  —  the  average  age  is  from  20  to  22  - 
having  passed  through  the  national  school  and  bringing  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct  are  received  as  pupils.  There  is  no  entrance  examination.  The  total 
number  of  male  pupils  during  1868/1900  amounted  to  17,031;  during  1868/98 
the  yearly  number  at  each  school  averaged  27.  In  1900,  the  total  was  774 
likewise  equaling  27  at  each  school. 

The  instruction  given  covers  a  period  of  one  or  two  years,  the  first  and 
second  of  which,  however,  greatly  differ  in  character,  so  that  the  majority  of 
students  only  go  through  the  first  course.  The  teaching  is  chiefly  imparted  by 
simple  lectures  varied  by  questions,  reading  and  explanation  of  the  textbook, 
demonstration  and  explaining  of  the  subject-matter  by  means  of  object  lessons, 
written  tasks,  faithful  representations  of  communal  assemblies,  executive  committees, 
etc.  According  to  the  average  of  certain  larger  and  older-established  schools, 
the  following  subjects  were  studied  as  a  First  Years  course  during  the  session 
from  November  1897  to  April  1898,  viz.:  Swedish  language  186  hours,  History 
80.  Geography  57,  Politics  and  Municipal  Law  56,  Rural  Economy  22,  Natural 
Science  and  Hygiene  120,  Arithmetic  85,  Geometry,  Land  Surveying  and  Leveling 
45,  Book-keeping  47,  Architectural  Drawing  and  Drawing  Tools  68,  Writing  46, 
Singing  46,  and  Gymnastics  69  hours,  to  which  may  be  added  Reading  aloud 
literary  works,  Discussions,  Assemblies,  and,  in  some  schools,  Sloyd. 

The  Second  Year's  course,  which  has  more  of  a  professional  stamp,  embraces, 
in  addition,  farming,  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  and  forestry.  At  12  schools, 
the  second  year's  course  is  arranged  on  the  lines  of  a  thorough  School  of  Agri- 
culture, with  a  special  State  grant  towards  defraying  the  costs  of  instruction. 

The  State  has  made  grants  to  People's  High  Schools  since  1872.  The 
total  amount  was  raised  by  the  Riksdag  of  1900  from  55,000  to  120,000  kroner. 
Since  1883,  a  yearly  subvention  of  15,000  kroner  (from  1901  inclusive,  raised 
to  25,000  kroner)  has  been  granted  to  necessitous  pupils.  (A  krona  =  l'io 
shilling  or  0'268  dollar.) 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  also  People's  High  School  courses 
for  women.  As  mentioned  before,  the  courses  for  men  are  held  in  the 
Winter  session  from  November  to  April.  It  naturally  occurred  to  the 
authorities  to  fix  on  the  summer  for  women's  classes.  A  beginning  was 
made  at  the  People's  High  School  at  Hvilan  in  1873,  and  the  plan  has 
since  been  more  and  more  generally  adopted.  As  a  rule,  these  courses 
are  directed  by  the  manager  of  the  men's  school  and  his  wife,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  necessary  number  of  the  other  teachers  and  of 
specially  appointed  female  teachers. 
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The  total  number  of  female  scholars  from  1873/1900  amounted  to  6,778; 
during  1873/98,  the  mean  average  was  25  per  annum  at  every  school.  In  1900, 
the  total  attendance  was  614.  The  age  is  generally  between  18  and  20.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  Swedish  Language,  History,  Geography,  Natural  Science, 
Hygiene,  and  Domestic  Economy,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Writing,  Singing,  and 
several  kinds  of  needlework  and  weaving.  At  two  of  the  recently  established 
People's  High  Schools  in  Norrland,  the  lectures  for  women  are  given  in  winter 
at  the  same  time  as  for  the  men  and  are  partly  common  to  both  sexes. 

At  most  schools  of  this  kind  the  pupils  when  leaving  form  a 
People's  High  School  alumni  association,  which  meets  twice  a  year  at 
their  schools  to  hear  lectures  and  discuss  questions  of  general  interest. 
Moreover,  public  lectures  and  national  festivities  are  often  held  at 
the  schools,  and  are  largely  attended  by  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Many  of  the  teachers,  too,  are  busied  as  lecturers  in  discussion 
clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  neighbourhood.  So-called  -^summer-courses* 
have  been  started  at  many  schools.  These  last  from  8  to  14  days  and 
are  intended  for  students  that  have  left,  for  common  school  teachers, 
as  well  as  for  others  interested  in  such  matters,  and  are  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  popular  lecturers  from  the  universities  or  other 
schools.  The  work  of  popularizing  knowledge,  brought  about  by  the 
People's  High  Schools,  is  thus  in  many  respects  of  very  considerable 
importance. 

Congenial  with  the  People's  High  Schools  are  the  so-called  Workmen's 
Instituted}  located  in  the  towns  and  offering  to  the  working  classes  there  popu- 
lar lectures  and  opportunities  for  instructive  reading.  The  first  institute  of  the 
kind  was  established  1880  in  Stockholm  by  A.  NystrSm,  M.  D.  The  lectures  at 
it  have  chiefly  pertained  to  history  and  natural  science.  After  the  pattern  of  the 
Stockholm  institute,  others  of  the  same  kind  have  been  organized  in  several  other 
Swedish  towns  as  also  in  our  neighbouring  countries. 

Of  late  years,  an  important  and  steadily  increasing  activity  has  been  exer- 
cised in  Sweden  by  a  great  quantity  of  Lecture  associations  of  various  kinds. 
The  work  has  in  some  cases  been  entered  upon  by  societies  founded  for  other 
purposes,  as  working-men's  associations,  trade  unions,  temperance  societies  a.  o. ; 
but  generally  special  associations  have  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
popular  scientific  lectures.  In  a  marked  degree,  this  movement  has,  of  late  years, 
been  promoted  by  the  establishing  of  central  offices  procuring  lecturers;  by  means 
of  these  offices,  a  considerable  unity  and  a  better  organization  has  been  brought 
into  the  work.  The  oldest  of  these  central  offices  is  the  one  for  Southern  Sweden 
at  Lund  (since  1898),  from  which  in  the  year  1902  more  than  900  lectures 
were  ordered  to  be  delivered  by  about  50  different  lecturers  at  75  various  places. 
After  the  example  of  the  central  office  at  Lund,  others  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  organized  in  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  as  well  as  in  Uppsala  --  the 
last  mentioned  only  arranging  for  serial  lectures. 

The  costs  for  these  lectures  were,  to  begin  with,  defrayed  by  the  fees  of  the 
society  members  and  by  subventions  from  the  respective  communities  and  County 
councils,  but  nowadays  to  a  considerable  degree  also  by  State  grants.  For  1902, 
the  Government  has  thus  disbursed  a  total  of  65,000  kroner  to  123  different 
lecture  institutions,  but  as  petitions  for  subvention  were  sent  in  by  no  less  than 
56  other  recent  associations  --  which,  however,  had  to  be  refused  for  want  of 
sufficient  disposable  means  —  the  Government  has  presented  a  proposal  to  the 
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Riksdag  to  increase  the  annual  supply  to  100,000  kronor,  which  also  was  granted. 
For  State  subventions  to  be  granted,  it  is  enjoined  that  the  respective  associations 
provide  an  equally  great  amount  as  the  State,  and  that  political  and  religious 
controversies  or  debates  be  excluded  from  the  lectures.  The  interest  in  these 
lectures  has  been  constantly  increasing,  but  of  course  it  is  as  yet  manifesting  itself 
very  differently  in  different  parts.  In  the  thinly  populated  country  districts  there 
are  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Another  result  of  the  same  modern  endeavour  towards  popular  education  are 
the  so-called  Summer  courses  at  the  universities.  After  the  model  of  the 
English  »University  extensions  movement,  there  has  annually,  since  1893,  during 
the  latter  half  of  August,  been  given  a  course  of  lectures  of  a  fortnight's  dura- 
tion, at  Uppsala  and  Lund  alternately,  for  people  who  are  not  able  to  profit 
regularly  by  academical  instruction.  The  number  of  partakers  has  in  Uppsala 
averaged  nearly  400,  of  whom  about  two  thirds  were  male  and  female  common 
school  teachers.  The  entreprise  is  embraced  with  great  interest  and  receives 
support  from  the  State  as  well  as  from  communities  and  school  Boards.  In  Upp- 
sala, these  courses  are  now  managed  by  an  official  committee  appointed  by  the 
university.  --In  1902,  such  a  »Summer  course*  was  held  also  in  Stockholm. 

A  quite  original  idea  is  the  scheme,  lately  suggested  in  Sweden,  of  regularly 
arranged  courses  of  lectures  and  instruction  for  the  conscripts  during  the  time 
that  they  acquit  themselves  of  their  service  —  the  so-called  Army  High  school. 
The  class-work  should  be  led  by  the  officers,  and  as  lecturers  and  teachers  should 
act  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  conscripts  of  the  educated  classes, 
as  also  persons  called  in  or  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  thought 
-  brought  forward  by  T.  Holmberg,  manager  of  the  People's  High  School  at 
Tarna  --  arose  in  connection  with  the  resolution  of  the  Riksdag  of  1901,  stipu- 
lating an  extension  of  the  conscript  service  from  three  months  to  eight  or  twelve. 
The  idea  is  highly  attractive  and  involves  grand  possibilities  for  the  future.  The 
new  conscription  law,  however,  not  yet  having  been  fully  carried  into  effect,  the 
question  of  the  »Army  High  school»  is  still  at  a  stage  of  trial  and  preparation  only. 


2.    SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  public  Schools  for  boys, 
supported  by  the  State,  as  well  as  the  private  schools  of  the  same 
standing,  and  also  the  higher  schools  for  girls,  which  in  range  of 
instruction  closely  approach  the  former. 

Public  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys. 

The  earliest  schools  of  learning  in  Sweden,  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, were  the  monastery  schools  and  the  cathedral  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  town  schools  supported  by  the  townspeople.  As  the 
monastery  schools  were  closed  at  the  advent  of  the  Reformation,  the 
present  public  schools  of  Sweden  have  gradually  evolved  from  the 
cathedral-  and  town  schools. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Gustavus  II  Adolphus  (1611/32)  that  the  first  higher 
schools  of  learning  or  tgymnariums*  were  established;  the  oldest  of  them  was 
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Classification  according  to 
State  Budget;  see,  however, 
p.  36. 


In  1902  three  new  schools    'i 
of    five    classes     were   esta-  ! 
Wished,    viz.    in  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  and  Mai  mo,  in   ; 
1903  a  school  of  five  classes 
in    Stockholm    was  changed 
into  one  of  nine  cl 
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founded  in  the  year  1623  at  Vesteras,  by  Johannes  Rudbeckius.  The  first  special 
School-Code  was  issued  in  1649,  partly  through  the  influence  of  the  famous  Come- 
nius,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Sweden.  This  code  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
pedagogical  master-piece,  but  it  was  never  fully  put  into  practice.  A  distinction, 
however,  was  now  expressly  made  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  school,  the 
so-called  »trivial  school»  and  the  »gymnasium»,  the  former  for  children,  the  latter 
for  young  men.  This  distinction  was  in  force  for  about  two  hundred  years. 
The  gymnasiums  were  almost  exclusively  institutions  for  the  education  of  clergymen 
and  civil  officers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  modern  languages  and 
natural  science  found  a  modest  place  in  the  curriculum,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
1820  that  there  was  any  thought  of  a  more  thorough-going  school  reorganization. 

During  the  years  1825/28,  the  Great  Education  Committee  was  at  work. 
This  committee  consisted  of  the  crown-prince  as  chairman  and  26  members,  among 
whom  were  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Sweden  at  that  time,  such  as 
Tegner,  Geijer,  Wallin,  Agardh,  and  Berzclius.  The  notable  report  of  this  committee 
did  not,  indeed,  lead  to  any  other  immediate  action. than  the  establishment  of  a 
State  experimental  school  (Nya  Elementarskolan,  1828);  but  the  question  of  re- 
form could  never  again  be  dropped,  and  the  seventy  years  elapsed  since  then  have 
been  characterized  by  experimental  reforms  in  various  directions,  though  without 
any  thoroughly  satisfactory  result.  In  1820  »Apologist  Schools*  were  established 
by  the  side  of  the  classical  schools  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  common  citizens' 
education,  and  in  1849,  the  classical  and  » Apologist*  Schools  were  merged, 
together  with  the  Gymnasium,  into  one  public  school  (»Elementarlaroverket»,  or,  as  it 
was  later  called,  Allmanna  laroverket).  Within  the  public  school,  Latin  ceased  to  be 
an  obligatory  subject,  and  thus  two  parallel  lines  of  study  were  gradually  evolved:  the 
Classical  Line,  with  the  classical  languages;  and  the  Modern  Line  without  these 
languages  but  with  extended  courses  in  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  drawing. 

Among  subsequent  partial  reforms  may  be  mentioned  the  transfer  of  the 
university  entrance  examination  from  the  universities  to  the  public  Schools  (1862); 
the  introduction  of  the  probationary  year  for  teachers  (1865);  the  abolition  of 
the  lowest  class;  and  the  establishment  of  a  semiclassical  line  with  Latin,  but 
not  Greek  (1869).  Numerous  educational  committees  (esp.  in  1870/72,  1882/84, 
1890/94)  have  prepared  more  or  less  sweeping  reform  plans,  most  of  which, 
however,  have  remained  without  result.  Yet  Latin  has  been  deferred  to  the 
fourth  class  (1873),  and  the  Latin  theme  in  the  university  entrance  examination 
has  been  exchanged  for  a  translation  of  Latin  into  Swedish  (1895). 

Since  1899,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Riksdag,  an  Educational  committee  has 
again  been  at  work,  and  public  opinion  seems  ever  more  strongly  10  demand  a 
definite  solution  of  the  reform  problem.  The  voluminous  report  of  the  Committee 
was  published  towards  the  end  of  1902  and  contains  important  suggestions,  based 
on  the  following  fundamental  thoughts  accepted  by  the  Riksdag:  a  renewed  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  stages  of  education  that  were  represented  by  the  school  and 
the  gymnasium;  the  promotion  of  the  common  citizen's  education  by  a  special 
course,  with  a  final  examination  for  students  at  the  age  of  15  or  16;  the  post- 
ponement of  the  study  of  Latin  to  the  last  four  years;  a  broadening  of  the 
pupils  choice  of  subjects  in  the  higher  classes;  and  a  more  complete  appropriation 
of  what  is  nationally  and  particularly  Swedish. 

Aim   and   number   of  the   Public   Secondary  Schools  for  Boys. 

According  to  the  Public  School  Act  of  Nov.  1,  1878,  still  in  force,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  secondary  schools  to  give  a  civic  education  beyond  that  imparted 
by  the  common  schools,  and  also  to  impart  that  scientific  knowledge  which 
is  to  be  further  developed  at  the  university  or  the  higher  special  schools. 
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During  the  school  year  1902 — 03,  the  entire  number  of  public  secon- 
dary schools  as  supported  by  the  State  amounted  to  82.  Of  these,  35 
had  nine  classes,  26  five  classes,  17  three  classes,  3  two  classes,  and  1  one 
class.  Those  containing  nine  classes  are  called  higher  or  complete  secon- 
dary schools;  those  containing  five  or  three  classes,  lower  secondary 
schools;  and  those  containing  less  than  three  classes,  pedagogies.  But  by 
municipal  contributions  and  private  donations,  one  lower  school  of  five 
classes  (Ystad)  has  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise  nine;  and  most  of 
the  other  lower  schools  have  in  a  similar  way  been  extended  beyond  their 
normal  size  as  State  schools,  so  that  in  reality,  during  the  school  year 
1900 — 01,  36  schools  had  nine  classes,  1  six  classes,  38  five  classes,  1 
four  classes,  2  three  classes,  and  1  two  classes. 

Of  the  36  schools,  25  have  both  the  lines  complete;  7  only  the 
classical  line  (3  having  a  modern  line  in  the  sixth  class);  and  4  only 
the  modern  line.  All,  with  four  exceptions,  have  both  lines  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  classes. 

The  number  of  students  in  a  section  of  the  five  lower  classes  must 
not  exceed  40.  But  as  parallel  sections  often  occur  in  the  same  class, 
there  are  higher  schools  with  600  or  700  students,  and  lower  schools 
with  300  or  400. 

All  the  public  secondary  schools  are  located  in  towns  and  cities. 
Their  distribution  is  seen  on  the  map,  page  34. 

Administration.  The  public  secondary  schools,  like  most  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  range  under  the  Ecclesiastical 
Department.  Within  this  department  there  is  a  special  Bureau  for  the 
higher  educational  affairs,  whose  chief  attends  to  school  questions,  and  at 
times  proceeds  to  inspect  the  schools. 

Within  each  diocese  the  bishop  is  the  Superintendent  (Eforus)  of 
its  public  schools;  for  schools  not  located  in  the  cathedral  city,  he 
appoints  as  his  representative  an  inspector.  The  Chapters  also  possess 
certain  authority  over  the  schools,  having,  for  instance,  to  appoint 
their  teachers.  The  public  secondary  schools  in  Stockholm  are  all  under 
one  Board  of  directors,  which  exercises  over  them  the  authority  of  the 
Eforus  and  the  chapter.  One  of  them,  however,  the  Nya  Elementar- 
skolan  (see  above,  p.  35),  occupying  also  in  other  respects  an  exceptional 
position,  has  a  special  Board  of  directors. 

At  the  head  of  every  public  school  there  is  &  principal  (rektor),  who 
is  appointed  by  the  Government  from  among  the  applicants  for  a  definite 
term  of  years  -  -  usually  five  -  -  at  the  time.  Beside  his  duties  as 
head  of  the  school,  the  principal  has  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  to 
do,  and  is  responsible  for  the  school  finances. 

The  principal  is  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  the 
Faculty  (Lararekollegiet),  consisting  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  »Eforus»  or  Inspector,  if  he  is  present,  otherwise 
by  the  principal.  The  faculty  determines  upon  questions  of  teaching, 
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school  discipline,  finances,  etc.  In  case  the  principal  should  not  share 
the  opinion  of  the  teachers  in  any  question  under  discussion,  it  is  referred 
to  the  Eforus. 

Instruction.  The  school  year  begins  at  the  close  of  August  and 
extends  over  36  weeks,  divided  into  two  terms:  the  Autumn  Term  and 
the  Spring  Term.  The  former  lasts  about  16  weeks;  the  latter  about  20, 
with  a  week  of  Easter  and  half  a  week  of  Whitsuntide  vacation.  The 
actual  number  of  school  weeks  is  thus  341/2.  Hence  the  school-year  is  in 
Sweden  considerably  shorter  than  in  most  other  European  countries. 
Thus  it  is  in  Denmark  43,  in  Prussia  and  Austria  42,  in  Prance  41, 
and  in  Norway  3S1/2  weeks. 


Pupils  belonging  to  the  Upper  Classes  in  the  Modern  Secondary  School  in  Stockholm. 

A  complete  school  course  is  calculated  for  nine  years  of  work, 
distributed  over  seven  classes,  of  which  the  two  highest  (VI  and  VII) 
each  covers  two  years.  The  first  class  is  the  lowest.  The  four  highest 
classes  are  called  respectively  the  lower  sixth  (VI:  i),  the  upper  sixth 
(VI:  2),  the  lower  seventh  (VII:  i)  and  the  upper  seventh  (VII:  2). 

In  classes  I — III  all  the  students  have  the  same  courses.  "With 
class  IV  the  school  branches  into  two  lines:  the  Classical  Line  (Latin- 
linien)  with  Latin,  and  the  Modern  Line  (Reallinien)  without  that 
language.  In  classes  IV  and  V,  however,  the  difference  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  two  lines  only  touches  a  few  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the 
seven  hours  Latin  and  the  one  hour  drawing  on  the  classical  line 
correspond  to  six  hours  English  and  two  hours  drawing  on  the  other; 
the  courses  in  history  are,  moreover,  somewhat  different,  so  that  the 
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TABLE  4.          Time-schedule  for  the  Public  Secondary  Schools.1 


Subjects. 

Lines. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI:  i. 

VI:  2. 

VII:  i. 

VII:  «. 

.  Hours 
per 
week. 

Religion    

All. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

Swedish 

All. 

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

31 

History  andGeogr.2 
Philosophy  3 

All. 
All. 

TC 

5 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 
1 

3 
1 

35 
2 

Latin 

C. 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

40 

Greek  

Ca. 





, 

6 

6 

6 

6 

24 

German  

Ca. 

6 

7 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

34 

English 

Cb.  M. 
Cb. 

6 

7 

6 

4 

3 

1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

30 
10 

French  .... 

M. 
Ca. 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 
3 

3 
4 

3 
4 

3 
3 

3 
3 

24 
17 

Mathematics   

Cb.  M. 
Ca. 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3 

4 

4 
3 

4 
3 

4 
3 

4 
3 

19 
35 

Natural  History4.. 
Physics 

Cb. 

M. 
Ca. 
Cb.  M. 

C. 

4 
4 

2 
2 

5 

5 

2 
2 

5 
5 
2 

2 

5 
5 
3 
3 

4 
4 
3 
3 

4 
6 

1 
1 

4 

6 

1 
1 

5 

7 

1 
2 

5 

7 

1 

2 

41 
49 
12 
16 
C 

Chemistry 

M. 
M. 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 
2 

2 
2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

10 

8 

Penmanship 

All. 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Drawing  

Ca. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Composition5  

Cb. 
M. 
All. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 
3 
3 

2 
3 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

11 
17 
6 

Total 

All. 

27 

30 

30 

30 

30 

32 

32 

31 

31 

273 

two  lines  cannot  be  taught  together  in  that  subject.  In  class  VI :  i 
greater  differences  appear  in  the  two  curricula,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  classical  line  is  subdivided  into  two  sections:  section  A  with  Greek, 
and  section  Z?  without  Greek. 

The  same  Curriculum  (revised  in  1895)  is  followed  at  all  the  schools,  except 
the  afore  mentioned  State  experimental  school  (Nya  Elementarskolan)  in  Stock- 
holm where  certain  deviations  occur. 

The  teaching  extends  over  5  to  6  hours  daily.  Instruction  in  Singing,  Drill- 
ing and  Gymnastics,  Military  drill  (obligatory),  and  also  instruction  in  English 
(voluntary)  for  students  in  the  A-section  of  the  two  highest  classes,  and  in  Draw- 
ing and  Instrumental  Music  for  boys  who- desire  to  learn  them,  takes  place  at 
times  outside  the  regular  curriculum,  often  in  the  afternoons.  Instruction  in 
Singing  —  obligatory  to  all  students  with  ear  and  taste  for  music,  in  the  lower 
five  classes,  but  optional  in  the  higher  classes  —  must  not  occupy  over  two 
hours  a  week.  Gymnastics  is  taught  in  all  classes  half  an  hour  every  day,  or, 
if  this  is  not  feasible,  at  least  in  such  a  way  that  not  less  than  three  hours  of 
instruction  in  the  week  is  given  to  every  division  in  gymnastics.  Sometimes  peda- 


1  Roman  numbers  denote  classes.  Ca  =  Classical  line  A  (with  Greek);  Cb  =  Classical 
line  B  (without  Greek);  M  =  Modern  line  (the  Classical  and  Modern  lines  do  not  diverge 
till  in  the  4th  class;  and  the  division  of  the  Classical  line  takes  place  in  class  VI:  i).  — 

2  Special   hours    are    given    to    Geography    in    classes   I — IV,    reap.  2,  2,  3,  1,   and  1.  — 

3  Psychology  and  Logic.  —  *  Zoology  (I— IV);    Botany  (II — V):  Physics,  Astronomy  (IV); 
Chemistry,  Geology  (V).  —  5  Swedish  Composition  in  the  class. 
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gogical  gymnastics  are  replaced  by  running  games  conducted  under  the  teacher's 
supervision  and  guidance,  preferably  in  the  open  air.  Military  drill,  replacing, 
gymnastics,  for  the  boys  in  classes  VI  and  VII,  extend  over  five  weeks  at  most 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  term,  for  altogether  60  hours;  during  this  period 
the  principal  may  arrange  with  the  teachers  for  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
school  hours  for  those  classes  to  the  extent  of  from  7  to  12  hours  a  week. 


The  Public  Secondary  School  in  Skara. 

In  later  years,  obligatory  vacation  tasks  have  been  assigned  to  the  students  dur- 
ing summer  vacations.  The  subject  and  extent  of  these  tasks,  which  are  the  same 
for  all  pupils  in  the  same  class,  are  determined  upon  by  the  principal  towards  the 
close  of  the  Spring  term,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  various  teach- 
ers of  the  subjects  concerned,  in  the  main  according  to  a  settled  scheme  (1895). 

New  pupils  are  only  entered  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  the  great  majority 
in  the  Autumn,  i.  e.  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  All  who  apply  for  entrance 
must  be  at  least  nine  years  of  age;  and  they  must  all  pass  a  special  examina- 
tion, unless  they  only  change  schools,  and  present  satisfactory  certificates.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  first  (i.  e.  lowest)  class  have  been  established 
by  law,  and  were  modified  to  some  extent  (1894)  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to 
pass  from  the  common  schools  to  the  public  secondary  schools. 

At  the  close  of  every  Spring  term  a  general  promotion  to  higher  classes  takes 
place  throughout  the  school.  All  students  considered  worthy  of  it  are  moved  up 
without  special  examination  to  the  next  class.  The  others  may,  if  they  wish, 
present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  term,  being 
then  moved  up  if  that  examination  results  satisfactorily;  this  category  usually  em- 
braces some  20  %  of  those  who  are  promoted.  A  boy  who  has  spent  two  years  in 
a  class  without  promotion  is,  as  a  rule,  excluded  from  the  school. 
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TABLE  5.     Number  of  students  in  the  public  secondary  schools  for  boys. 


Average  !  Whole  number. 

F    ™            ' 

Cl.  IV  and  V. 

Cl.  VI:  1—  VII:  2. 

Cl.  IV—  VII:  2. 

i  or 
Autumn 

Per 

Classes 

i—  in. 

Class. 

Modern 

Class, 
line 

Class, 
line 

Modern 

Class. 

Modern 

terms. 

Total. 

10,000 
inn. 

line. 

line. 

A. 

B. 

line. 

line. 

line. 

In  1875.. 

12,717 

29-1 

6,844 

1.928 

1,356 

1,303 

893 

393 

4.124 

1,749 

1876/80.. 

14,376 

31-9 

7,393 

2,159 

1,593 

1,307 

1.183 

741 

4,649 

2,334 

188185.. 

14,986 

32-5 

7,094 

2,364 

1,626 

1,263 

1,848 

791 

5,475 

2.417 

1886/iiO..,  14,507 

30-6 

7,116 

1,897     1,874 

910 

1,843 

867 

4,650 

2.741 

1891/%..l  14,914 

309 

7,340 

1,700     2,467 

701 

1.523 

1,183 

3,924 

3,650 

1896/00..    16,578     32'9 

7,818 

1,619  !  2,921 

825 

1,561 

1,834 

4,005 

4,755 

In  1900..    17,479     34'2 

8,141 

1,514  ;  3,242 

784 

1,668 

2,130 

3,966 

5,372 

Every  year,  some  time  between  April  15  and  June  21,  an  examina- 
tion of  students  reporting  themselves  for  it  is  held  at  the  various  public 
secondary  schools.  This  is  the  Final  or  University  Entrance  Examination. 
Public  school  students  not  presenting  themselves  for  examination  at 
the  close  of  the  Spring  term  or  failing  in  it,  as  well  as  private  outside 
students  may  be  examined  also  at  the  close  of  the  Autumn  term.  The 
examination  is  conducted  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  ^Censors* 
temporally  appointed  by  the  Government,  as  a  rule  from  among  the 
University  professors. 

The  examination  is  partly  written,  partly  oral.  The  written  examination 
takes  place  several  weeks  before  the  oral,  and  lasts  from  4 — 6  days,  the  same 
at  all  schools.  The  papers  are  determined  by  the  chief  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Department  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  made  by  the  censors.  The  candidates 
who  pass  the  written  examination  are  entitled  to  enter  also  for  the  oral.  The 
latter  is  conducted  by  the  respective  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  censors,  who, 
if  they  see  fit,  may  themselves  conduct  the  examination  in  part  or  entirely.  As  a 
rule,  to  gain  the  university  entrance  certificate,  a  student  must  pass  satisfactorily 
iu  all  subjects.  Within  certain  limits,  however,  compensation  is  allowed. 

This  final  examination  is  required  for  entering  not  only  the  universities, 
but  also  various  higher  special  schools  such  as  the  Military  School,  the  Veterinary 
Institute,  the  Pharmaceutical  Institute,  and  others.  To  enter  the  Technical  High 
School  this  examination  is  not  necessary,  though  it  entitles  to  such  entrance, 
provided  it  has  been  passed  on  the  modern  line.  So  likewise  the  final  secondary 
school  examination,  without  being  required,  yet  entitles  the  student  to  enter  the 
State  railroad-,  postal-,  or  telegraph  service;  and  it  is  required  for  entering  the 
custom  service.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  remedy  the  lack  of  a  complete 
middle  course  with  its  final  examination,  for  such  students  as  would  like  to  enter 
practical  life  before  completing  an  entire  School  course  (cf.  p.  35). 

The  annual  examination  of  the  various  classes  at  the  close  of  the  Spring 
term,  to  which  the  principal  issues  a  public  invitation,  together  with  his  annual 
Report,  is  only  to  be  considered  as  an  exhibition  before  the  public,  a  solemn 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  year,  before  summer  vacation,  and  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  promotion  of  the  students  to  higher  classes  on  the  ground  of 
meritorious  work,  which  has  already  been  made  previously. 

Students.  As  seen  in  Table  5,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  public  school  students  is  noticeable 
since  1880.  A  significant  discrepancy  between  the  various  lines  is  clearly 
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TABLE  6.     Number  of  graduates  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  universities. 


Average  for 
the  years 

Total  number. 

Per 

100,000 
inhab. 

From 

Students  in  State 
Schools  belonging  to 

Matriculated 
at  universities* 

Men. 

In.     Total. 

State 
Schools. 

Private 

Schools. 
1 

Class.      Class, 
line          line 
A.            B. 

Modern 
line. 

Total. 

In  #.» 

1871/75... 
1876/H).   .. 

612 
570 
773 

760 
665 
801 

2 
4 

11 

27 
27 
49 

014 
574 

784 
787 
092 
850 

1436 
1275 
17-02 
16-60 
1433 
16-89 

557 
470 
665 
658 
575 
701 

57 
104 
119 
129 
117 
149 

266 
268 
209 
145 
169 

137 
263 
327 
2&f> 
273 

65 

67 
134 
122 
145 
259 

430 

376 
509 
462 
350 
369 

70-0 
65-5 
64-9 
58-7 
50-6 
43-4 

1881/85 

1886/90... 

1891/95.   . 

1896/00... 

seen,  the  modern  line  having   gained  in  attendance,  while  the  classical 
(especially  the  A-line,  with  Greek)  has  lost. 

Of  the  total  number  of  students  entered  at  the  public  secondary  schools,  or- 
dinarily only  about  J/4  reach  the  final  examination.  During  the  quinquennial 
period  1893/97,  the  average  yearly  number  of  students  leaving  these  schools 
without  taking  the  university  entrance  examinations  was  1,883.  Of  these,  531 
entered  commercial  life  or  commercial  schools;  225  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits 
of  various  kinds;  214  entered  private  schools  or  engaged  in  private  study;  137 
entered  technical  schools;  109  agricultural  schools,  85  schools  of  navigation,  etc. 
Above  20  %  gave  no  information  regarding  their  future  career,  while  of  those  that 
gave  such  information  83  %  engaged  in  practical  pursuits,  or  entered  practical  schools. 

The  number  of  students,  having  passed  the  university  entrance  exa- 
mination is  seen  in  Table  6.  Also  here  no  very  marked  increase  is 
shown  in  later  times,  and  the  period  1881/85  presents  the  maximum. 
The  number  of  students  entering  the  universities  has  decreased  both 
relatively  and  absolutely,  as  is  also  shown  by  Table  6.  Thus  were 
matriculated  at  the  universities,  during  1871/75,  as  many  as  70  %  of  all 
that  graduated,  but  during  1896/1900  only  43  per  cent.  This  is  owing 
to  the  ever  growing  demands  of  practical  life. 

Out  of  the  6,166  candidates  (from  the  public  schools)  who  successfully 
passed  the  university  entrance  examination  during  the  ten  years  1886/95,  2,804 
stated  their  intention  of  entering  the  universities.  A  total  of  666  entered  military 
schools,  557  technical,  and  409  commercial  schools  or  life.  The  mean  age  of 
students  passing  the  university  entrance  examination  from  the  public  secondary 
schools  between  1876/80  was  19'96  years.  Gradually  this  age  has  decreased,  so 
that  during  1891/95  the  average  was  only  19' 2 6  years.  The  age  af  private 
students  generally  ranks  somewhat  higher. 

Teachers.  At  the  public  schools  there  are,  apart  from  the  princi- 
pals, three  categories  of  teachers  with  fixed  appointments,  viz. :  a)  lectors 
(in  the  higher  schools  only),  who  possess  higher  attainments,  draw  a 
higher  salary  than  the  others,  and  are  required  to  teach  chiefly  in  the 
upper  classes;  b)  adjuncts  (or  »colleagues»  in  lower  schools),  who  pos- 

1  Students  from  accredited  private  institutions  (1896  00,  average  87),  and  private 
students  (average  62);  of  these  149  students,  21  belonged  to  the  A-line,  72  to  the  B-line, 
and  56  to  the  Modern  line.  —  2  The  Caroline  Institute  and  the  private  universities  of 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  inclusive.  —  s  Percentage  of  the  total  number  of  graduates. 
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sess  lower  attainments,  draw  a  lower  salary  than  the  lectors,  and  are 
required  to  teach  chiefly  in  the  lower  classes;  exercise-masters,  who 
give  instruction  in  Drawing,  Music,  Gymnastics,  and  Military  Drill.  — 
The  total  number  of  teachers  during  the  school-year  1899 — 1900  amounted 
to  1,022,  viz.:  79  principals,  207  lectors,  529  adjuncts  and  colleagues, 
and  207  assistant  masters.  Thus  there  was  one  teacher  for  every 
seventeen  pupils.  Besides  these  teachers,  there  were  252  exercise-masters. 


The  Modern  Secondary  School  in  Gothenburg. 

The  number  of  teaching  hours  a  week  required  of  a  principal  at  a  higher 
public  school  is  12 — 16,  of  a  principal  at  a  lower  school  20 — 24,  of  a  lector 
18 — 22,  and  of  an  adjunct  or  »colleague»  24 — 30.  —  In  the  lowest  class  instruc- 
tion is  given,  as  far  as  feasible,  by  a  single  teacher,  in  the  next  three  higher 
classes  likewise  by  one  or  two,  or  at  most  four.  From  the  fifth  class  upward, 
the  system  of  one  teacher  for  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects  prevails. 

The  Qualifications  for  becoming  teachers  in  the  public  school  are  as  follows. 
As  regards  theoretical  knowledge,  lectors  are  required  to  have  gained  the  doctor's 
degree  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  a  university.  Adjuncts  etc.  only  the  »can- 
didates*  (master's)  degree  in  the  same  faculty.  As  regards  practical  experience, 
both  lectors  and  adjuncts  must  have  passed  a  probationary  year  (Profar). 

Courses  for  the  Probationary  Year  are  arranged  at  Stockholm,  Uppsala,  and 
Lund;  it  must  be  completed  during  two  consecutive  terms.  The  number  of  those 
who  go  through  it  annually  is  50.  The  work  embraces  a  theoretical  course  in  the 
theory  and  history  of  pedagogics,  and  a  practical  course  consisting  in  attending 
and  performing  instruction  in  the  various  classes  of  the  school. 
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The  Appointment  of  Teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chapters  (in  Stock- 
holm in  those  of  the  two  Boards  of  directors,  see  p.  36);  against  their  decision 
complaint  may  be  lodged  with  the  Government.  As  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  Swedish  officials,  public  school  teachers  with  fixed  appointments  cannot  be 
removed  unless  upon  judicial  trial  and  sentence. 

The  Salaries  of  tJie  regular  teachers  are  apportioned  in  five  gradations. 
Five  years  of  service  entitles  to  promotion  to  a  higher  gradation  from  the  next  lower, 
and  then  the  service  as  assistant  teacher  may  also  be  taken  into  account  from  the 
time  of  completed  competency.  A  lector's  salary  thus  rises  from  2,500  to  4,500 
kroner,  an  adjunct's  from  1,500  to  3,500  kronor  (a  krona  =  l'io  shill.)-  Ever 
since  the  year  1883,  the  Riksdag  has  annually  granted  an  increase  of  salary  to  the 
extent  of  500  kronor,  which  must  be  added  to  the  above  figures.  The  Riksdag 
has,  moreover,  since  the  year  1901  granted  the  teachers  as  well  as  most  other 
State  officials  an  extra  increase  of  10  %  of  their  salaries.  In  some  towns,  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  high,  a  special  contribution  towards  rent  is  made  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  principals  receive  at  the  higher  schools  at  first  4,500,  and  after 
ten  years  of  service  5,000  kronor;  at  the  five-year  schools  3,500,  and  after  ten 
years  4,000  kronor;  and  at  the  three-year  schools  3,000,  and  after  fifteen  years 
3,500  kronor.  In  addition,  they  are  provided  with  a  house,  or  with  the  rent  for 
a  house,  and  enjoy  the  above-mentioned  increase  of  500  kronor.  The  salary  of 
the  exercise  masters  is  paid  at  the  higher  schools  in  three  gradations,  and  at  the 
lower,  where  the  hours  of  required  service  are  much  fewer,  with  a  fixed  amount 
varying  for  various  schools.  —  When  a  teacher  has  attained  an  age  which  added 
to  his  years  of  service  makes  up  the  number  100,  he  obtains  a  pension,  80  % 
of  his  salary.  Widows  and  children  receive  considerable  sums  in  pensions  out  of 
a  fund  to  which  fixed  contributions  are  annually  made  by  the  teachers. 

Ever  since  1882,  the  teacherships  at  the  schools  of  three  and  fewer  years  have 
been  filled  by  men  appointed  temporarily ;  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  great 
irregularity  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  students  at  different  schools,  the  number 
of  teachers  on  the  permanent  staff  is  at  the  present  time  below  what  it  should 
be,  and  has  to  be  augmented  by  assistant  teachers.  The  number  of  these  amounted 
to  no  less  than  207  in  the  year  1899 — 1900.  The  average  age  at  which  adjuncts 
obtain  their  ordinary  appointments  has  risen  to  almost  40.  As  a  temporary  relief, 
while  the  question  of  reform  is  pending,  the  Riksdag  of  1901  has  granted  means 
for  the  appointment  of  80  new  regular  teachers,  viz.  15  lectors  and  65  adjuncts. 

During  the  school-year  1899 — 1900,  27  positions  (in  drawing  and  music)  in 
the  public  secondary  schools  were  occupied  by  women. 

Finances.  Every  town  where  a  public  school  is  situated  is  bound 
to  provide,  free  of  cost,  a  site  for  the  school-house,  extensive  enough 
to  provide  space  for  the  games  and  open-air  exercises  of  the  boys. 
In  certain  cases  the  towns  are  also  under  obligation  to  build  and  keep 
the  school-house  in  repair;  in  other  cases  again,  this  duty  falls  upon 
the  building-funds  of  the  schools  and  of  the  diocese.  Where  these  have 
not  proved  sufficient,  the  Riksdag  has  occasionally  made  a  special  grant 
to  meet  the  wants.  —  The  Swedish  school-buildings  may,  in  general,  be 
said  to  fulfil  in  a  high  measure  the  requirements  of  practical  utility 
and  elegant  appearance. 

The  cost  of  some  recent  school-buildings  (their  fitting-up,  but  not  their  site 
inclusive)  has  amounted  to  the  following  figures;  the  Norrmalm  Classical  School 
at  Stockholm  842,000  kronor;  the  Modern  School  in  Gothenburg  542,000  kronor; 
the  School  at  VexjO  317,000  kronor;  the  Modern  School  in  Stockholm  783,000 
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kroner,    and   so   on.    The  value  of  all  the  public  school  buildings  in  the  country 
was  assessed  for  the  year  1899  at  10'49  million  kroner. 

All  students,  except  such  as  are  unable  to  do  so,  or  those  transferred  from 
other  secondary  schools,  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  10  kroner.  They  also  pay  a  small 
term  fee,  from  which,  however,  poor  and  at  the  same  time  promising  boys  may 
be  partly  exempted.  The  entire  yearly  amount  paid  to  the  school  by  each  student, 
not  exempted  from  any  part  of  the  fee,  is  30  kronor.  This  income  is  used  for 
the  purchase  of  light,  fuel,  and  school  material,  for  prizes,  and  for  the  building 
reserve-fund. 


Members  of  Gymnastic  Clubs  at  the  Schools  in  Stockholm  and  Uppsala. 


Every  diocese  is  required  to  keep  a  special  building-fund  as  well  as  a  prize- 
and  poor- fund,  for  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  located  within  its  borders; 
the  income  derived  annually  from  these  funds  is  distributed  among  the  schools  in 
the  diocese,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students,  etc.  Their  income  is  consti- 
tuted by  contributions  from  the  State  and  the  Communities,  donations,  etc.  They 
are  administered  by  the  Chapters.  —  Some  schools,  moreover,  possess  considerable 
donation- funds.  During  the  period  1876/1900,  the  amount  of  such  funds, 
devoted  to  scholarships,  prizes,  or  students'  assistance,  increased  by  the  sum  of 
1,122,952  kronor. 

The  State  Expenditure  for  the  public  secondary  Schools  for  Boys  of 
Sweden  amounted  in  1900  to  3,824,628  kronor,  or  0'75  kronor  per  inhabitant, 
and  22 2- e 9  kronor  per  student.  With  the  contributions  of  the  communities  (for 
schoolhouses,  aid  to  the  teachers  for  their  rent,  etc.)  and  of  the  special  school- 
funds,  the  total  expenditure  for  public  schools  probably  amounts  to  about  43/4 
million  kronor  (a  l*io  shilling  or  0'268  dollar). 
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Private  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys.     Coeducational  Schools. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  fees  demanded  in  the  public  schools 
(p.  44),  private  enterprise  in  higher  education  has  met  with  considerable 
difficulties,  and  the  number  of  private  schools  is  still  small.  At  present 
there  are  only  5  private  schools  for  boys  entitled  to  furnish  university 
entrance  certificates,  viz.:  two  in  Stockholm  (the  Beskow  School  and 
the  Palmgren  coeducational  school),  two  in  Uppsala  (a  boarding-school 
for  future  clergymen,  the  Fjellstedt  School,  and  the  Uppsala  Private 
School,  for  both  sexes),  and  one  in  Lund  (the  Lund  Private  School). 
The  main  income  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  of  various  smaller  insti- 
tutions with  fewer  classes,  consists  of  the  students'  fees.  Yet  some 
of  them  also  receive  state  grants.  Such  grants'  amounted  for  1900  to 
35,000  kronor. 

Aside  from  the  above-named  coeducational  institutions,  which  are  complete 
secondary  schools,  there  are  some  twenty  other  coeducational  schools  where  the 
instruction  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  public  five-class  schools.  Of  these  there 
are  three  in  Stockholm.  The  others  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  smaller 
towns  or  places  of  greater  industrial  activity,  more  important  railroad  centra,  etc. 
The  coeducational  schools  of  Motala  and  Hedemora  may  hold  final  examinations 
entitling  the  boys  to  enter  class  VI:  i  of  the  public  schools;  the  coeducational 
school  of  Falkenberg  may  likewise  examine  for  class  IV. 


Secondary  Schools  for  Girls. 

Secondary  schools  for  girls  are  of  recent  date  in  Sweden.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Wallin  School  (Wallinska  skolan)  in  Stockholm 
and  the  Kjellberg  School  (Kjellbergska  skolan)  in  Gothenburg,  which 
were  founded  during  the  thirties,  they  all  came  into  existence  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  Before  that  time,  girls  were  taught 
at  home  by  governesses,  or  sent  to  boarding-schools.  Nothing, -however, 
having  been  done  for  the  training  of  lady-teachers,  the  instruction 
imparted  was  often  very  defective.  When  this  condition  became  more 
clearly  understood,  the  Higher  Training  College  for  Lady-Teachers  was 
established  at  Stockholm  in  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
both  for  the  school  and  the  family,  and  in  1864  was  opened  the  State 
Secondary  Normal  School  for  Girls,  which  is  connected  with  the  training 
college  and  forms  a  practice  school  for  its  students.  With  the  exception 
of  these  two  establishments,  all  the  higher  schools  for  girls  in  Sweden 
are  private  institutions. 

A)  The  Higher  Training  College  for  Lady-Teachers  and  the 
State  Normal  School  for  Grirls  are  governed  by  a  Board  nominated 
by  the  Government.  This  board  appoints  a  head-master  and  two  assistant- 
head-mistresses,  one  for  each  of  the  two  institutions. 
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The  board  also  appoints  teachers,  of  whom  the  regular  men-teachers,  with 
regard  to  qualifications  and  salaries,  correspond  to  the  masters  of  the  state  public 
secondary  schools  for  boys.  The  salaries  of  the  lady-teachers  are  about  the  same 
as  those  of  the  assistant  masters  of  the  above  mentioned  public  schools.  The 
annual  grant  to  the  Higher  Training  College  and  the  Normal  School  is  at  present 
49,500  kroner.1 

The  Higher  Training  College  for  Lady-Teachers  comprises  three  one-year 
classes,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  optional  fourth  year's  course.  The  number 
of  students  in  each  of  the  obligatory  classes  is  generally  25.  In  order  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  College,  the  applicant  must  have  completed  the  age  of  18  and 
have  passed  an  examination  testifying  that  she  has  attained  the  standard  of  know- 
ledge which  corresponds  to  a  complete  course  at  an  eight  years'  secondary  school 
for  girls  (vide  below).  Of  the  entire  number  of  hours  given  in  the  obligatory 
classes  about  32  %  are  devoted  to  the  French,  German,  and  English  languages; 
24  %  to  religious  instruction,  the  Swedish  language,  history  and  geography;  23  % 
to  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  hygiene,  8  %  to  pedagogics  and  the  method 
of  teaching,  and  13  %  to  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  Some  of  the  subjects 
are,  however,  optional.  —  The  fourth  course  of  the  College  is  intended  particu- 
larly for  the  training  of  specialist  teachers.  Each  student,  therefore,  receives 
instruction  only  in  those  subjects  which  she  herself  chooses.  --  All  instruction 
at  the  College  is  free  of  charge,  and  poor  and  deserving  pupils  receive  small 
scholarships  from  the  State. 

The  Normal  School  comprises  3  preparatory  classes  for  children  of  6  to 
8  years  of  age,  8  regular  classes,  and  a  continuation  class,  the  last  chiefly 
intended  for  instruction  in  domestic  economy.  The  pupils  of  the  school  pay  an- 
nual fees  ranging  from  75  kroner  in  the  lowest  class  to  185  kroner  in  the  highest. 
In  the  continuation  class  the  fee  is  100  kronor. 1  Fifteen  pupils  are,  however, 
educated  free  of  charge,  and  five  pay  but  half  the  fees.  Of  the  entire  number 
of  lesson  hours  in  the  eight  regular  school-classes  24  %  are  devoted  to  the  French, 
German,  and  English  languages;  33  %  to  religious  instruction,  the  Swedish  language, 
history  and  geography;  15  %  to  mathematics,  natural  science  and  hygiene,  while 
no  less  than  28  %  are  allotted  to  writing,  drawing,  singing,  needlework,  and 
gymnastics.  Some  of  the  subjects  are,  however,  optional. 

In  connection  with  these  institutions  a  School  of  Domestic  Science  was  opened 
in  1893,  the  pupils  being  not  only  those  of  the  continuation  class  of  the  Normal 
School,  but  also  others  who  wish  to  qualify  for  becoming  teachers  of  domestic 
economy  in  secondary  schools  for  girls.  Pupils  of  the  latter  class,  who  must  be 
at  least  20  years  of  age  and  produce  certificates  proving  that  they  have  the 
necessary  elementary  knowledge,  are  instructed  in  a  special  course,  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  The  theoretical  course  embraces  physics,  chemistry,  the  science  of 
food,  domestic  economy,  hygiene  (including  the  physiology  of  digestion),  book- 
keeping, and  pedagogics.  The  practical  instruction,  comprising  cooking,  baking, 
preserving,  marketing,  etc.,  and  also  scullery  work,  is  designed  not  only  to  make 
the  students  thoroughly  at  home  in  these  various  occupations,  but  also  to  give 
them  direction  and  practice  in  teaching  these  subjects  themselves.  The  instruc- 
tion is  free  of  charge,  but  the  student  pays  for  the  meals  taken  during  the  time 
she  attends  the  school. 

B)  Private  Schools.  The  entire  number  of  these  schools  is  about 
120,  having  altogether  about  13,000  pupils.  Started  by  private  persons 
or  associations,  or  by  communities,  they  have  had  perfect  freedom  to 

1  A  Swedish  krona  =  1  10  shilling  =  Oaes  dollar. 
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develop  in  various  directions,  but  have,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  guidance  and  control,  and,  moreover,  often  felt  the  stress  of 
money  difficulties.  These  disadvantages  have  not  remained  unnoticed. 
In  1875  the  State  made  them  a  grant  of  30,000  kronor,  which  grant 
afterwards  became  annual  and  at  various  times  raised,  until  now  it 
amounts  to  347,500  kronor.  The  conditions  for  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  this  grant  are  mainly  that  a  certain  number  of  pupils  be 
instructed  free  of  cost  or  at  reduced  terms,  that  the  school  in  question 
submit  to  the  control  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Department,  and  that  the 
community  or  private  persons  contribute  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the 
grant  made  by  the  State.  This  annual  grant  is  not  to  exceed  3,000 
kronor  for  each  school,  or  for  schools  instructing  in  domestic  economy 
at  most  3,500  kronor.  At  present  103  schools  enjoy  such  grants  from 
the  State,  their  combined  number  of  pupils  attending  the  regular 
classes  being  10,694  (beside  perhaps  3,000  in  the  preparatory  classes). 
The  fees  paid  are  very  different,  varying  from  40  kronor  to  150  kronor 
in  the  lowest  classes  and  from  110  to  250  kronor  in  the  highest,  all 
per  annum,  the  classes  preparing  for  university  entrance  charging  even 
more.  In  view  of  the  virtually  free  instruction  given  to  boys  in  the 
state  secondary  schools,  these  fees  must  be  considered  very  high. 


New  College  for  Girls,  Gothenburg. 

Staircase  with  Fresco  Paintings  by  CARL  LARSSOK. 
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Several  of  the  private  schools  for  girls  have  their  own  schoolbuildings,  others 
are  compelled  to  employ  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  which,  especially  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  often  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  length  of  the  ordinary  school- 
course  varies,  but  is  generally  7  to  8  years.  The  number  of  schools  with  seven 
or  with  eight  classes  is  about  the  same.  Some  few  schools  have  only  5  or  6  classes. 
Almost  all  schools  have  2  or  3  preparatory  classes,  in  which,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, boys  also  are  taught.  About  20  schools  have  one  or  more  continuation  classes. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  chiefly  the  same  as  in  the  State  Normal 
School  for  Girls,  one  or  more  additional  subjects  being,  however,  introduced  into 
some  schools.  Thus,  in  a  few,  manual  work  comprises  not  only  ordinary  needle- 
work, but  also  wood-sloyd  and  cardboard-sloyd.  A  few  schools  give  instruction  in 
the  history  of  art  to  the  highest  class.  Domestic  economy  is  taught  in  14  schools 
to  one  or  another  of  the  regular  school-classes,  generally  only  to  the  highest. 

Very  varying  is  the  position  given  to  the  different  subjects,  especially  as  regards 
foreign  languages.  In  most  schools  French  is  the  fundamental  language,  in  others 
German.  During  the  last  few  years  though,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  make 
the  French  and  German  languages  change  places,  several  schools  having  of  late  made 
German  the  fundamental  language.  English  is  usually  the  third  language  taught, 
though  in  some  schools  it  ranks  second.  Other  subjects  too,  for  instance  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  are  studied  to  a  van-ing  extent  in  different  schools. 

In  most  schools  two  of  the  foreign  languages  are  optional,  in  some  all  three. 
Pupils  can  generally  be  exempted  also  from  a  few  other  subjects,  as  for  instance 
geometry,  singing,  and  drawing. 

The  continuation  classes  are  formed  for  various  purposes  and  therefore  very 
differently  arranged,  some  being  intended  to  prepare  for  university  entrance  or  for 
admission  to  the  Higher  Training  College  for  Lady-Teachers,  others  to  train  teach- 
ers, or  to  give  the  pupils  greater  insight  into  various  subjects.  Tlie  university 
entrance  examination  can  be  passed  at  5  of  the  schools  for  girls  (4  in  Stock- 
holm and  1  at  Malmo).  The  right  of  passing  this  examination  was  given  to  wo- 
men in  1870.  At  first  very  few  availed  themselves  of  this  right,  but  during  each 
of  the  last  three  years  the  number  has  been  50  or  more. 

In  most  of  the  schools  there  are  both  men-  and  lady-teachers.  The  men, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  are  teachers  also  in  the  state  secondary  schools  for 
boys,  give  comparatively  few  lessons,  and  are  paid  per  hour.  The  salaries  paid 
to  lady-teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  very  low,  especially  considering  the  demands  made 
on  them.  On  an  average  they  do  not  exceed  1,000  kroner  per  annum;  most 
head-mistresses  get  but  1,200  to  1,500  kroner,  besides  residence  and  fuel. 
A  raising  of  the  salaries  has,  however,  in  1902  been  decreed  by  the  State  as  a 
condition  for  the  receiving  of  State  grants.  -  -  There  are  two  institutions  for 
pensioning  lady-teachers.  One,  founded  in  1855,  is  intended  for  such  teachers 
in  general  and  supported  chiefly  by  contributions  from  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  other,  which  was  founded  in  1886,  exclusively  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  for  girls  levies  contributions  partly  from  the  teachers,  partly  from  the 
schools  concerned.  Small  grants  are  also  made  by  the  State. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Riksdag,  the  Government,  in  1885,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  to  what  degree  the  girls'  schools  needed  and  deserved  further 
support.  This  committee,  the  first  official  committee  on  which  women  were  also 
appointed,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  girls'  schools,  demanding  detailed 
information  from  each  of  them  and  visiting  a  great  number  of  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  above-mentioned  increase  of  the  grant  to  the  girls' 
schools  may  be  considered  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  this  committee.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  increase,  the  economical  conditions  of  these  schools  must  still 
be  considered  as  rather  unsatisfactorv. 
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3.     HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Sweden  has  two  State  Universities,  viz.  in  Uppsala,  founded  1477 
(the  oldest  in  Scandinavia),  and  in  Lund,  founded  1608,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  promote  a  closer  union  of  the  provinces  then  newly  acquired 
from  Denmark  with  the  rest  of  Sweden.  Both  universities  are  thus  - 
as  in  England  -  -  located  in  country-towns.  To  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  a  State  university  in  Stockholm,  the  capital,  private  munificence 
has  there  established  a  private  university;  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  also  in  Gothenburg,  the  second  city  of  Sweden.  Besides  this, 
there  has  existed  in  Stockholm,  since  1815,  a  medical  faculty,  the 
Caroline  Institute,  founded  and  supported  by  the  State. 

In  proportion  to  its  population,  Sweden  is  thus  quite  well  supplied  with 
higher  scientific  institutions.  Beyond  the  borders  of  Sweden  there  exist  two  other 
universities,  once  founded  by  the  Swedish  government,  cviz.  the  University  of  IJel- 
ringfon,  in  Finland,  founded  in  1627  (originally  in  Abo),  and  the  University  of 
Dorpat  in  Lifland,  founded  in  1632,  the  oldest  university  of  Russia.  Besides, 
the  University  of  Greifswald  in  Pomerania  was  a  Swedish  institution  from  1648 
until  1815.  In  our  days  the  Swedes  in  America  have  founded,  aside  from  various 
theological  seminaries  several  higher  collegiate  institutions.  The  graduates  of 
Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  Bethany 
College  at  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  at  St.  Peter, 
Minnesota,  are  privileged  to  enter  the  universities  of  Sweden.  The  Augustana 
College  seems  to  be  gradually  developing  into  a  real  university. 


The  State  Universities. 

The  universities  established  by  the  State  are,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  two  complete  Universities  of  Uppsala  and  Lund,  and  the  Caroline 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  the  last-named  forming  only  a  medical  faculty, 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Like  the  other  State  Schools, 
these  institutions  also  range  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Department. 

According  to  statutes  of  January  10,  1877  (with  some  amendments  1891), 
the  highest  superintendence  of  the  universities  and  the  Caroline  Institute  is  exer- 
cised by  a  Chancellor  appointed  by  the  King  on  the  nomination  by  electors  from 
the  three  institutions.  The  chancellor  watches  over  the  observance  of  the  statutes, 
issues  instructions  respecting  the  administration  of  the  finances  and  estates  of  the 
universities,  and  recommends  finally  and  officially  in  questions  of  appointments 
and,  on  the  whole,  in  all  such  measures  concerning  the  universities  as  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  Government.  He  does  not  receive  any  salary  but 
is  entitled  to  appoint  a  salaried  chancellor  s  secretary  for  his  office.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  chancellor  and,  in  certain  cases,  an  intermediate  authority  between 
him  and  the  local  academical  authorities  is  the  vice-chancellor,  whose  office  is 
filled  at  the  University  of  Uppsala  by  the  Archbishop,  and  at  the  University  of 
Lund  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Lund. 

Education  in  Sweden.  4 
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The  immediate  care  and  supervision  of  all  that  concerns  the  university  is 
exercised  by  its  rector,  who  is  elected  for  two  years  at  a  time  by  the  greater 
consistory  (cf.  below)  from  among  the  professors  in  ordinary,  and  may  be  re- 
elected.  In  the  absence  of  a  rector,  the  office  is  exercised  by  a  vice-rector  who 
is  "elected  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  rector  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  university  by  the  two  aca- 
demical consistories,  in  which  he  is  the  chairman.  The  greater  consistory 
consists  of  all  the  professors  in  ordinary,  and  has  the  care  of  all  the  more  important 
affairs  of  the  university,  proposes  candidates  for  the  filling  of  vacant  professional 
chairs,  grants  stipends  etc.  The  lesser  consistory  consists,  besides  the  rector 
and  vice-rector,  of  five  other  members  who  are  elected  for  three  years.  It  has 
to  enforce  '  the  observance  of  the  prescribed  regulations  respecting  the  lectures 
and  examinations,  execute  the  disciplinary  authority  of  the  university,  etc.  There 
is  also  a  finance  committee  for  the  administration  of  the  purely  economical  affairs 
of  the  university.  It  consists  of  a  treasurer  and  three  members  of  the  greater 
consistory,  chosen  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  amongst  the  teachers  in  ordinary 
of  the  university. 

At  the  Caroline  Institute,  the  government  and  administration  is  exercised  by 
a  Rector,  who  is  chosen  for  a  period  of  three  years  by  the  council  of  teachers 
from  among  its  members,  and  by  the  council  of  teachers,  which  consists  of  all 
the  professors  in  ordinary  and  the  associates  of  the  Institute.  A  Dean,  chosen 
every  year  from  amongst  the  council  of  teachers,  acts  as  vice-rector  and  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  council. 

According  to  the  statutes  at  present  in  force  (confirmed  1876,  altered 
1891),  the  teachers  of  each  of  the  two  State  universities  are  distributed, 
with  respect  to  the  different  sciences  they  represent  upon  four  faculties, 
viz.  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  last 
named  is  further  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.  the  section  of  human- 
istics  and  that  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  Each  faculty  or 
section  consists  of  its  ordinary  and  associate  professors,  who  every 
academical  year,  from  among  its  members,  appoint  a  chairman  called 
(lean.  The  degrees  conferred  by  every  faculty  are  those  of  candidate, 
licentiate,  and  doctor.  Doctors  of  divinity,  however,  are  named  by  the 
Government,  without  examination.  Besides,  certain  civil  service  examina- 
tions are  passed  in  the  faculties  of  theology  and  law. 

Professors  at  the  universities  are  either  ordinary  or  associate,  of 
which  the  latter  have  smaller  salaries,  and  are  not  entitled  to  a  pension. 
There  are  also  permanently  appointed  laboratory  assistants  in  the  various 
medical  and  scientific  laboratories,  an  astronomical  assistant  for  each  of 
the  observatories,  and  an  assistant  in  the  theological  faculty.  Besides 
these,  an  indefinite  number  of  docents  can  be  appointed  for  each  pro- 
fessorship. The  practical  instruction  in  modern  languages  is  given  by 
lecturers.  Special  teachers,  called  instructors,  are  appointed  for  the  teach- 
ing of  gymnastics,  music,  and  drawing. 

Appointments.  Vacant  professorships  are  filled  either  on  application,  or  by 
direct  appointment.  In  the  former  case  the  position  must  be  publicly  announced 
vacant.  When  candidates  within  a  prescribed  limit  of  time,  have  applied  and  pre- 
sented their  testimonials  of  competency,  the  respective  faculty  or  section,  upon  the 
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written  argumentation  of 
at  least  three  specialists 
in  the  subjects  concerned, 
express  themselves  regard- 
ing the  fitness  and  re- 
lative competency  of 
the  applicants.  Then  the 
greater  consistory  propo- 
ses three  of  these  appli- 
cants for  appointment  in 
the  order  of  their  rela- 
tive merits.  Against  this 
recommendation  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  King. 
After  the  vice-chancellor 
and  the  chancellor  have 
expressed  themselves,  the 
appointment  is  made  by 
the  Government.  -  -  But 
if  there  is  a  prospect  of 
acquiring  for  the  vacant 
professorship  a  scientific 
man  known  for  extraor- 
dinary skill,  the  respec- 
tive faculty  or  section  may, 
before  the  place  is  publicly 
declared  vacant,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  2/s  of  its  mem- 
bers, determine  to  offer 
him  the  position.  In  such 
a  case  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  simplified  by 
sending  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty,  to- 
gether with  the  opinion  of  the  greater  consistory  and  of  the  vice-chancellor,  to 
the  chancellor,  who  presents  it,  together  with  his  own  opinion,  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  decision.  --  Laboratory  and  observatory  assistants  are  appointed  in  a 
similar  way,  only  that  the  chancellor  makes  the  final  appointment.  Docents  are 
appointed  by  the  chancellor  on  application,  or  on  recommendation  by  the  pro- 
fessor concerned,  after  the  faculty  or  section  in  question  has  given  its  opinion. 
-  The  above  system  of  promotion  being,  in  many  cases,  considered  antiquated, 
the  Government  has  appointed  a  committee  to  propose  reforms,  and  this  com- 
mittee has  recently  (1901)  submitted  its  report,  recommending  various  changes 
in  existing  conditions. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  at  the  universities  and  the  Caroline  Institute 
amounted  in  1900  to  289,  of  whom  76  were  professors  in  ordinary,  56  associates, 
20  laboratory  and  astronomy  assistants,  lecturers  etc.,  and  137  docents.  Of  the 
132  ordinary  and  associate  professors,  14  belonged  to  the  faculty  of  theology, 
15  to  the  faculty  of  law,  48  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  31  to  the  humanistic 
section  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and  24  to  the  section  of  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences  of  the  same  faculty.  Of  the  whole  number,  61  belonged  to  the 
University  of  Uppsala,  49  to  the  University  of  Lund,  and  22  to  the  Caroline  Institute. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  in  ordinary  is  6,000  kroner  (with  an  advance 
of  500  kroner  after  five  years  of  service,  and  another  after  ten);  of  the  associates 
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4,500  kroner,  likewise  with  the  two  said  advances.  Assistants  in  the  medical  facul- 
ties receive  4,500  kronor,  those  in  the  philosophical  faculties  and  observatories, 
3,000  kronor.  The  docents  have  no  fixed  salaries,  but  the  State  has  established, 
for  their  benefit,  a  number  of  decent  stipends  of  1,500  and  1,200  kronor  (14  +  5 
at  Uppsala  and  10  +  5  at  Lund),  which,  on  the  recommendation  by  the  respective 
faculty,  are  given  by  the  chancellor  to  deserving  docents  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  subject  to  extension.  The  university  lecturers  in  modern  languages  each 
receive  a  yearly  fee  of  2,000  kronor.  (A  krona  =  l'io  shilling  or  0'268  dollar). 
Ordinary  professors  (but  not  associates),  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of  4,500 
a  5,500  kronor,  on  attaining  65  years  of  age.  This  latter  amount  is  given  to 
those  who  have  held  their  professorship  ten  years  at  the  least.  In  some  cases 
the  Riksdag  has  granted  a  pension  of  3,000  kronor  to  associate  professors. 
Widows  and  children  of  deceased  professors  (ordinary  or  associate),  as  well  as 
those  of  any  deceased  official  of  the  universities,  receive  pensions  from  special 
Pension-funds,  to  which  every  official  must  contribute. 


The  Academical  Society's  building,  Lund. 

The  Academical  Year  begins  September  1  and  is  divided  into  the  Autumn- 
term  (Sept.  1 — Dec.  15)  and  the  Spring-term  (Jan.  15 — June  1).  Both  the  ordi- 
nary and  the  associate  professors  are,  as  a  rule,  bound  to  lecture  publicly  on  their 
science  one  hour  four  days  a  week.  All  public  instruction,  whether  by  lectures 
or  seminary  exercises,  is  free  of  charge.  But  the  private  instruction,  given  for 
the  most  part  by  the  docents,  is  paid  for. 

The  courses  of  study  are  at  Swedish  universities  unusually  long.  On  an  aver- 
age, 6  to  8  years  are  required  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  philosophy,  7  years 
for  the  candidate's  degree  in  law,  9  years  for  the  candidate's  degree  in  theology 
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(for  the  ordinary  examination  for  Holy  orders  5  years),  and  for  licentiate's  degree 
in  medicine,  as  much  as  1 1  years.  In  part,  this  condition  of  things  depends  upon 
the  comprehensive  studies  which  are  required,  but  in  part  also  upon  the  somewhat 
unpractical  arrangements  in  regard  to  teaching.  Attempts  have  been  made,  during 
the  last  few  years,  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  latter  defect  by  the  establishment  of 
the  so-called  propaedeutical  courses  for  the  preparatory  examinations,  and  at  present 
a  Royal  Committee  is  busy  with  working  out  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  academical  examinations. 

Students.  To  matriculate  at  the  university  a  student  must  have 
passed  the  university  entrance  examination  (the  final  examination  at  a 
Higher  State  Secondary  School). 

Every  student  must  belong  to  one  of  the  nation-societies  or  »Landskap»  into 
which  the  body  of  students  has  been  divided  from  olden  times,  for  the  promotion 
of  industry  and  morality  and  for  mutual  aid.  At  Uppsala  there  are  13,  and 
at  Lund,  12  »nations»,  each  comprising,  in  the  main,  students  from  special  parts 
of  the  country,  and  each  under  the  control  of  an  inspector,  chosen  by  the  society 
itself  from  amongst  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  university.  At  Uppsala  these 
societies  usually  have  their  own  houses  (clubs)  and  the  disposal  of  pretty  large 
funds;  at  Lund  the  students  possess  in  common  a  large  building  called  the  Acade- 
mical society's  building.  -  -  The  part  played  by  the  nation-societies  in  Swedish 
student  life  has  been  notably  great  and  important.  The  student's  badge  is  the 
beautiful  »white  cap»,  known  also  abroad  from  various  singing  tours  made  by  the 
students.  —  By  the  side  of  the  nation-societies  may  be  noticed  a  number  of  special 
societies  for  scientific  work,  athletic  exercises,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  music  and  singing, 
in  which  latter  respects  the  Swedish  students  have  won  universal  reputation. 


TABLE  52. 


Number  of  University  students  in  Siveden.1 


Average  num- 
ber, Autumn 
and  Spring- 
terms. 

Mean 
population. 

Number   of   students. 

Per 
Total.      10,000 
initab. 

Uppsala. 

Lund. 

Caroline 
Institute.2 

Stock- 
holm. s 

Gothen- 
burg 

In  1870... 
1871/75  
1876/80  
1881/85  
1886/90 

4,164,000 
4,274,000 
4,500,000 
4,605,000 
4,742,000 
4,832,000 
5,032,000 
5,117,000 
5,187,000 

1,403 
1,554 
1,448 
1,660 
1,825 
1,564 
1,495 
1,449 
1,497 

454 

542 
612 
807 
889 
728 
637 
642 
688 

54 
82 
153 
'253 
375 
380 
326 
294 
298 

40 

46 
50 
47 
40 
55 

32 
59 
67 

81 

1.911 
2,178 
2.213 
2,700 
3,135 
2,754 
2,504 
2,492 
2,0  M) 

4-59 
5-10 
4-92 
5-99 
6-61 
5'70 
5-10 
4-87 

5-05 

1891/95  ... 
1896/00  
In  1900... 
>   1902.  

The  number  of  university  students  in  Sweden  during  the  years  1870  1902, 
is  found  in  Table  52.  As  may  be  seen,  the  total  number  has  varied  very 
much.  The  decline  of  late  years  must  be  partly  ascribed  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  matriculated  students  (cf.  Table  51),  but  partly  also  to  a  more  rapid 
completion  of  required  courses.  Among  the  total  of  2,529  students  in  the  Autumn 
of  1900,  276  belonged  to  the  theological  faculty,  443  to  the  law  faculty,  514  to  the 
medical,  and  1,296  to  the  philosophical,  in  which  last  number  are  included  students 
preparing  for  the  preliminary  examinations  hitherto  required  for  entrance  into  the 
three  other  faculties.  Amongst  the  students  of  1903  (Spring)  there  were  89  women. 

1  According  to  G.  ENESTROM,  and  to  >Report  on  the  School-Question*  by  N.  HOJER. 
A.  LINDHAGEN,  and  S.  BOIJE.  —  2  In  Stockholm.  —  3  The  private  University  of  Stockholm. 
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Club  House  of  the  Ostgota  Nation,  Uppsala. 


In  addition  to  recently  erected  magnificent  university  buildings,  with 
splendid  solemnity  halls,  lecture-halls,  assembly-rooms  for  the  consistory 
and  the  faculties,  etc.,  each  university  possesses  several  valuable  collections 
and  institutions,  each  with  their  own  buildings  and  officials.  Thus,  in  Upp- 
sala may  be  especially  noticed  the  University  Library  (Carolina  rediviva) 
with  more  than  330,000  volumes,  besides  pamphlets  in  10,000  cases,  and 
12,500  manuscripts;  the  Botanical  Gardens,  laid  out  by  the  celebrated 
Olof  Rudbeck,  and  developed  by  Linne;  the  Astronomical  Observatory 
with  a  new  tower  and  a  large  refracting  telescope;  the  Academical  Hos- 
pital and  the  Central  Asylum  for  lunatics  with  medical  and  psychiatric 
clinics;  the  anatomical,  physiological,  pharmaceutical,  physical,  chemical, 
meteorological,  and  zoological  institutions,  etc.  In  Lund  may  be  noticed 
in  like  manner,  the  University  Library  with  185,000  volumes,  over  6,000 
cases,  and  about  5,000  manuscripts;  the  Coin  Cabinet,  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  collections  in  its  way;  the  Zoological  Museum,  established  by 
Sven  Nilsson;  the  Geological  Museum,  founded  by  Otto  Torell;  the 
Astronomical  Observatory;  several  other  institutions  for  medicine  and 
natural  sciences  of  great  value,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  Caroline 
Institute  in  Stockholm  are  the  clinics  at  Sabbatsberg  and  other  hospitals 
there,  as  well  as  a  newly  erected  Dental  Institution  (1898),  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institute. 
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In  furtherance  of  scientific  research,  each  university  issues  an 
annual  publication  (Arsskrift;  in  Uppsala  since  1861,  in  Lund  since 
1864),  in  which  appear,  besides  the  annual  reports,  scientific  papers 
written  by  persons  having  connection  with  the  university. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  also  that  the  Caroline  Institute  from 
the  year  1901  awards  one  of  the  five  great  Nobel  prizes,  viz.,  the  prize  for 
^discoveries  in  the  domain  of  physiology  and  medicine*  (cf.  p.  378  under  the 
heading  The  Nobel  Foundation). 

The  total  expenses  amounted,  in  1902,  at  the  university  of  Uppsala  to 
1,019,000  kronor;  at  the  university  of  Lund  to  566,000  kroner;  and  at  the 
Caroline  Institute  to  247,000  kronor,  or  altogether  to  1,832,000  kronor.  Of  this 
amount,  the  universities  supplied  part  from  their  own  funds,  viz.,  the  university  of 
Uppsala  about  450,000  kronor;  the  university  of  Lund  about  150,000  kronor;  and 
the  Caroline  Institute  22,000  kronor.  As  may  thus  be  seen,  these  establishments 
possess  considerable  private  means.  That  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  univer- 
sity of  Uppsala,  which,  amongst  other  things,  from  Gustavus  Adolphus  received 
the  magnificent  gift  of  360  farms  of  his  private  dominion,  the  rents  of  which 
form,  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  the  university. 

There  exist  in  addition,  for  the  aid  of  young  students,  important  stipend 
funds,  partly  under  the  administration  of  the  universities,  and  partly  under  that 
of  other  authorities.  The  total  amount  of  these  funds  is  at  the  university  of  Uppsala 
about  3,000,000  kronor;  at  the  university  of  Lund  about  1,300,000  kronor,  and  at 
the  Caroline  Institute  about  300,000  kronor,  or  altogether  about  4,600,000  kronor. 

The  so-called  University  extension  movement  is  treated  of  above,  p.  33. 

Private  Universities. 

As  already  mentioned,  two  such  establishments  (called  Hogskolor) 
have  been  founded  of  late  years,  viz.,  in  Stockholm  and  in  Gothenburg,  of 
which  the  former  commenced  its  work  in  1878,  and  the  latter  in  1891. 
The  higher  direction  of  the  affairs  of  these  institutions  is  confided  to 
special  Boards  of  directors  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  State  Universities.  The  institutions  are  placed  under  a  Govern- 
ment control,  the  University  of  Gothenburg  from  its  beginning,  that 
of  Stockholm  only  since  1904;  the  statutes  are  confirmed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Presidents  of  the  Boards  are  appointed  by  the  same 
authority  for  such  a  time  as  in  each  case  may  be  decided.  The  directors 
determine,  within  the  amount  of  money  available,  what  offices  shall 
exist  at  the  university,  and  the  salaries  attached  to  them.  The  Directors 
have  also  the  power,  after  hearing  the  reports  of  the  Council  of  teachers 
and  selected  specialists,  to  appoint  professors,  either  after  application  or 
directly ;  but  the  appointment  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government.  Docents  are  appointed  by  the  Board  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council  of  teachers  and  after  Chancellor's  hearing.  The  Board 
has  also  the  power,  in  certain  cases,  to  dismiss  a  teacher,  but  not  with- 
out an  examination  by  the  confirming  authorities  and  their  approval. 

The  University  funds  are  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Financial  Boards  of  the  respective  cities. 
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A)  The    University    of    Stockholm  (Stockholms  Hogskola).     The  Board  of 
directors    is    constituted    in    the    following    way.     As   aforesaid,   the  Government 
appoints  one  member,  viz.,  the  President,  the  Swedish  Academy  also  chooses  one, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  two,  and  the  Town  Council  of  Stockholm  two ;  the  rector 
of    the    university  is  a  member  ex  officio,   and  the  eighth  member  is  chosen  by 
the    seven   before   mentioned,   and,   like  these  (excepting  the  President),  for  three 
years  at  a  time.     The  Board  selects  annually  from  amongst  its  members  a  second 
chairman  and  an  inspector. 

The  immediate  direction  of  the  institution  is  exercised  by  the  rector 
(chosen  by  the  council  of  teachers  for  two  years  at  a  time),  and  by  the  Council  of 
teachers,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  teachers  or  their  temporary  substitutes.  The 
university  is  intended  in  the  future  to  comprise  four  faculties:  one  of  history 
and  philosophy,  one  of  philology,  one  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  and  one  of 
jurisprudence  and  political  science.  At  present,  however,  only  the  faculty  of 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  has  been  established.  Besides,  there  exists 
'professorships  in  the  history  of  art  and  history  of  literature,  and  lectures  have 
been  given  in  history,  political  economy,  and  other  subjects.  A  faculty  of  juris- 
prudence and  of  political  science  is  planned  for  the  immediate  future. 

No  examinations  are  hitherto  passed  at  the  university.  Its  work  has  been 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  scientific  investigation  and  education.  Yet,  recently 
a  proposition  is  made  to  secure  the  privilege  of  examining  for  university  degrees, 
which  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Government  early  in  1904. 

In  the  autumn  term  1903  there  were  at  the  university  9  ordinary  professors, 
3  temporary  teachers,  1 5  docents,  and  7  amanuenses.  Of  the  professors  three  re- 
ceived 7,000  kronor,  the  others  from  6,000  to  4,500  kronor  (a  l'io  shilling). 
The  docents  are  ordinarily  unpaid,  but  the  amanuenses  receive  from  1,250  down 
to  500  kronor.  Teachers  who  have  reached  65  years  of  age  and  been  in  the 
service  of  the  university  for  at  least  30  years  have  a  right  to  a  pension  amount- 
ing to  70  or  80  %  of  the  salary  at  the  time  of  resignation. 

The  academical  year  of  the  university  begins  Sept.  1  and  is  divided  into  two 
terms  (Sept.  1 — Dec.  15  and  Jan.  15 — June  15).  The  professors  must  give  two 
public  lectures  every  week,  and  impart  the  instruction  and  directions  necessary  for 
the  pupils'  studies.  Most  of  them  are  also  directors  of  some  scientific  institution.  - 
During  the  years  1901/1903  the  average  number  of  students  amounted  to  respectively 
47,  55,  and  58,  and  the  corresponding  number  of  attendants  to  82,  64,  and  102. 

Under  the  direction  of  teachers  at  the  university,  and  with  a  government 
support  (3,000  kronor  yearly),  is  issued  the  international  magazine  Acta  mathe- 
matica,  which  contains  papers  in  French,  German,  and  English  on  higher  mathe- 
matics. Other  results  of  investigation  at  the  university  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Meddelanden  frdn  Stockholms  Hogskola,  a  series  of  scientific  papers,  hitherto 
inserted  under  this  title  in  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  funds  of  the  university  amounted  at  the  beginning  of  1903  to  a  total 
of  about  4,600,000  kronor,  stipend  funds  of  438,000  kronor  included;  its  annual 
budget  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  136,000  kronor.  The  lecture-halls  and 
the  institutions  are  still  in  rented  buildings,  but  the  university  has  received,  as 
a  gift,  a  suitable  site  for  buildings  of  its  own. 

B)  The    University    of  Gothenburg:  (Goteborgs  Hogskola),  having  from  the 
beginning  placed  itself  under  Government  control  (statutes  of  1889  confirmed  by 
the  Government),  has,   in  consequence  of  this,  received  (in  1893),  within  certain 
limits,  the  right  of  holding  examinations  for  university  degrees. 

The  Board,  consisting  of  nine  directors,  is  appointed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  president,  as  mentioned  above,  is  nominated  by  the  Government  for  such  a 
time  as  in  each  case  may  be  decided,  four  members  are  chosen  by  the  Town  Council 
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of  Gothenburg,  one  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Science  and  Literature  in  Gothenburg, 
one  by  the  directors  of  the  Gothenburg  Museum,  and  one  by  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  united  staffs  of  the  Higher  Classical  and  Modern  Secondary  Schools  of 
Gothenburg,  all  (excepting  the  President)  for  three  years  at  a  time;  the  rector 
of  the  university  is  a  member  ex  officio. 

The  immediate  government  and  care  of  the  university  are  exercised  by  its 
rector  (who  is  chosen  for  three  years  at  a  time  by  the  council  of  teachers  from 
among  its  ordinary  members)  and  by  the  Council  of  teachers,  which  consists  of 
the  ordinary  professors  at  the  university  or  their  temporary  substitutes.  The 
university  is  intended  to  comprise,  in  the  future,  first,  a  faculty  of  humanistics; 
then  a  faculty  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences;  and  afterwards  a  faculty  of 
law.  At  present  only  such  teaching  is  carried  on  as  can  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  faculty  of  humanistics.  The  examinations'  at  the  university  are 
held  by  an  examination-commission,  consisting  of  a  chairman  appointed  for  a  certain 
time  by  the  Government,  and  of  the  examiners  in  all  the  examination  subjects. 

In  the  spring  term  of  1903  there  were  at  the  university  of  Gothenburg  11* 
professors,  4  docents,  and  2  lecturers  in  modern  languages.  The  salary  of  the 
professors  is  6,000  kronor,  with  the  right  to  a  pension  of  80  %  of  the  salary 
on  reaching  65  years  of  age,  and  after  30  years  service  at  the  university.  The 
docents  receive  4,000  kronor,  3,000  kronor,  and  1,500  kronor  per  annum.  The 
lecturers  are  paid  chiefly  by  the  fees  for  their  instruction. 

The  academical  year  of  the  university  begins  Sept.  1  and  is  divided  into  two 
terms  (Sept.  1 — Dec.  15  and  Jan.  15 — June  15).  Those  partaking  of  the  in- 
struction are  partly  regular  students,  who  have  been  matriculated  after  passing 
the  common  university  entrance  examination,  and  partly  special  students,  who  by 
permission  of  the  different  teachers,  and  on  payment  of  special  fees,  attend  cer- 
tain lectures  or  exercises,  and  partly  auditors,  who  attend  the  public  lectures 
free  of  charge.  The  number  of  regular  students  at  the  university,  during  the 
spring  term  of  1903,  amounted  to  85,  of  special  students  to  117,  and  of  auditors 
at  the  public  lectures  to  1,576. 

The  university  of  Gothenburg,  with  the  support  of  a  fund,  donated  for  the 
purpose,  issues  a  yearly  publication  (since  1895)  containing  scientific  papers  and 
accounts  of  the  university  work  during  the  year.  A  series  of  popular  scien- 
tific monographs  has  also  begun  to  be  published  by  the  teachers  of  the  university. 

The  funds  of  the  university,  which  are  placed  under  the  administration  of 
the  Financial  Board  of  the  city  of  Gothenburg,  now  amounts  to  about  3  million 
kronor.  Its  budget  for  the  year  1902  was  100,000  kronor.  Stipends  to  the  amount 
of  about  6,500  kronor  are  distributed  annually.  The  lecture-halls,  etc.,  of  the 
university  are  as  yet  in  a  rented  house;  but  recently  it  has  received  a  donation 
of  450,000  kronor  for  the  erection  of  a  building  of  its  own. 


4.    TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Technical  education  at  the  present  moment  holds  a  very  high  posi- 
tion in  Sweden.  With  regard  to  the  considerable  distances,  it  were, 
however,  to  be  desired  that  schools  for  elementary  instruction  within 
this  department  became  more  numerous  than  now  is  the  case,  and  also 
the  higher  institutions  stand  in  need  of  being  enlarged. 

Higher,  scientific  instruction  in  technical  subjects  is  imparted  at  the 
Technical  High  School  in  Stockholm  and  at  the  Higher  division  of 
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Chalmers'  Polyteehnical  College  in  Gothenburg.  In  the  second  rank 
follow  the ,  Lower  division  of  the  above  mentioned  Chalmers'  College, 
the  five  Technical  Colleges  mentioned  further  on,  and  a  special  Technical 
School  at  Eskilstuna.  A  multifarious  instruction  and  education  are 
offered  at  the  Technical  School  in  Stockholm;  finally,  there  are  about 
forty  Lower  Technical  Schools  in  smaller  towns. 


The  Technical  High  School  in  Stockholm. 

A)  The  Technical  High  School.  By  Royal  Letter  of  May  18, 
1825,  the  establishing  of  this  institution  was  enacted;  the  statutes  now 
in  force  are  of  June  28,  1901.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  is  appointed 
by  the  Government,  likewise  four  members  of  the  Board  on  proposal 
of  the  Council  of  teachers  at  the  school;  one  member  is  appointed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  Iron  Institute  (Jarnkontoret);  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  is  the  principal  of  the  School. 

The  Pupils  of  the  High  School  arc  partly  regular  ones  —  who,  on  entrance, 
have  given  proof  of  possessing  the  necessary  preparatory  education,  and  who  fol- 
low the  instruction  to  the  extent  necessary  for  obtaining  a  full  certificate  of 
competence  — ;  partly  special  students  --  who  follow  the  instruction  in  fewer 
subjects,  and  who,  on  entrance,  have  shown  tbat  they  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  prescribed  by  the  Board;  these  have  the  right  to  obtain  certificates 
in  those  subjects  they  have  studied  — ;  and,  finally  -  -  in  case  of  places  being 
found  at  disposal  -  -  outsiders,  who  without  having  presented  certificates  of  in- 
sight and  without  admittance  examination,  receive  instruction  in  subjects  chosen  by 
themselves;  these  have  no  right  to  a  certificate.  Regular  and  special  students 
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are  received  at  the  beginning  of  each  school-year  (in  September).  For  regular 
pupils  the  term  fee  is  50  kroner.  -  -  As  special  students  and  as  outsiders  also 
women  may  be  admitted. 

The  admission  requirements  demand  producing  a  final  diploma,  either  from 
a  Higher  State  Public  School  on  the  modern  line,  or  from  the  classical  line  with 
supplementary  credits  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geometrical  and  freehand 
drawing,  or  from  a  Technical  College  with  supplementary  credits  in  Swedish, 
foreign  modern  languages,  history  and  geography. 

The  instruction  is  imparted  by  1 2  professors  nominated  by  the  Government  after 
proposal  of  the  Board,  10  masters  in  ordinary  appointed  by  the  Board,  13  associate 
masters  and  3  lecturers  commissioned  by  the  Board,  assistants  and  associate-assistants. 

The  High  School  includes  special  divisions  for:  A)  machine  design  and 
mechanical  technology,  with  a  triennial  or  quadrennial  course,  or  else  naval 
engineering;  B)  electrotechnics;  C)  chemical  technology,  with  a  triennial 
course;  D)  mining  —  divided  into:  classes  for  mining  mechanics,  with  a  quadren- 
nial course;  metallurgy  and  smelting,  with  a  triennial  or  quadrennial  course;  and 
mining  proper,  with  a  triennial  or  quadrennial  course;  E)  architecture,  with  a 
quadrennial  course  and  the  instruction  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  after  three  years' 
study  have  the  right  to  proceed  with  their  studies  at  the  Academy  of  Arts; 
and  F)  civil  engineering,  with  a  quadrennial  course. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are:  pure  mathematics,  embracing  the  theory 
of  equations  and  of  determinants,  analytical  geometry,  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  differential  equations,  and  the  elements  of  the  method  of 
least  squares;  descriptive  geometry;  geodesy  and  topography:  theoretical  me- 
chanics, with  an  elementary  and  a  higher  course;  descriptive  mechanics  together 
with  mechanical  construction  and  the  construction  of  simple  parts  of  machines; 
the  theory  of  practical  mechanics  and  mechanical  construction,  with  the  ne- 
cessary exercises  in  construction;  mining  mechanics;  the  theory  of  steamship 
construction;  mechanical  technology,  with  strength  tests  and  mechanical  labora- 
tory work;  physics;  applied  pyrology;  theoretical  and  practical  electrotechnics; 
general  and  analytical  chemistry,  and  chemical  technology,  with  chemical  and 
chemico-technical  laboratory  work;  electrochemistry,  with  laboratory  exercises; 
zymology;  mining  chemistry;  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  other  metals;  the  art 
of  smelting,  metallurgical  laboratory  work;  mineralogy  and  geology;  mining; 
general  theory  of  building;  building  statics;  house  building;  architecture;  the 
history  of  the  art  of  building;  civil  engineering;  geometrical  drawing;  freehand 
drawing;  decorative  designing;  modeling;  political  economy  and  commercial  law; 
technical  hygiene  and  workshop  practice. 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  division  was,  in  1890,  fixed  at  80. 
Though  this  number,  in  1892,  was  increased  to  100  and  in  1899  to  125  (besides 
special  pupils),  a  great  many  competent  applicants  have  of  necessity  been  rejected 
each  of  the  following  years,  the  number  of  applicants  to  this  division  having 
amounted  during  the  years  1896/1902  respectively  to  103,  144,  170,  195,  233, 
223,  and  177.  The  total  numbers  of  regular  and  special  pupils  were,  during  the 
years  1896  1902  (spring  terms),  respectively  305,  277,  283,  309,  360,  373,  and 
393.  -  -  The  numbers  of  graduates,  during  the  years  1896  1902,  were  respectively 
107,  67,  79,  88,  87,  89,  and  96. 

The  ordinary  government  grant  to  the  High  School  originally  amounted  to 
21,000  kronor  (a  l-io  shilling  or  0'268  dollar)  and  has  repeatedly  been  raised, 
on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  institute,  so  that,  in  1902,  it  amounted  to 
197,900  kronor.  A  special  grant  of  22,400  kronor  was  made  for  the  year  1900. 
During  1902,  the  students'  fees  came  to  41,000  kronor.  A  sum  of  16,435 
kronor  was  that  same  year  distributed  as  stipends.  At  the  end  of  1902,  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  16  stipend  funds  was  326,748  kronor. 
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An  Institution  for  the  testing  of  materials  —  with  a  director  of  its  own  — 
was  established  1896  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  laboratory.     Its  object  is 
to  test  metals,  building  stone,  cement,  and  above  all  the  strength  of  various  build- 
ing   materials;    and  such    tests    are  made  also  for  the  public  according  to  taxes 
and  regulations  fixed  by  Government,  February  25,   1897. 

B)  Chalmers'  Polytechnical  College  in  Gothenburg  dates  its  origin 
from  a  donation  of  105,689  kroner  made  in  1811  by  William  Chalmers, 
for  the  establishing  of  an  Industrial  school*  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  the  Freemason  Orphanage  in  the  above  named  city.  The  institute, 
which  since  1829  has  had  the  character  of  a  technical  scientific  college, 
has  enjoyed  State  support  since  1835.  The  Board  consists  of  7  members, 
viz.,  the  governor  of  the  province  as  chairman,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
the  principal  of  the  college,  one  manufacturer,  and  three  out  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  the  freemason  Orphanage.  At  present,  the 
college  is  divided  into  a  Lower  division  with  a  triennial  course;  and  a 
Higher  division  with  a  triennial  course  and  subdivided  into  five  sections 
or  professional  schools:  one  for  mechanics,  one  for  electrotechnics,  one 
for  technical  chemistry,  one  for  the  art  of  building  and  one  forming 
a  special  school  for  shipbuilding.  In  1883,  the  name  of  the  institute 
was  changed  into  the  present  one:  Chalmers'  Polytechnical  College.  The 
regulations  now  in  force  date  from  November  14,  1902. 

The  instruction  is  conducted  by  7  masters  in  ordinary  (one  of  whom 
is  the  principal  besides  and  has  the  title  of  professor)  and  12  other 
teachers  and  assistants.  The  number  of  students,  which  during  the  years  1881/85 
averaged  110,  has  since  then  highly  increased,  so  that  during  the  years  1886/90 
it  averaged  153;  during  1891/95,  227;  during  1896/1900,  266;  and  in  the 
spring  term  of  1903,  431,  not  counting  18  outsiders. 

In  the  Higher  division  of  the  college  the  instruction  embraces  chiefly  the 
same  subjects  as  in  the  Technical  High  School  in  Stockholm  --  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  referring  to  mining  --  and  theoretical  and  practical  shipbuilding, 
ship-construction,  and  measurement  of  vessels  besides.  The  pupils  are  classified 
on  the  same  principle  as  at  the  High  School:  into  regular,  special,  and  outside 
students.  The  admission  requirements  consist  either  in  a  final  diploma  from  a 
Higher  State  Secondary  School  or  in  special  examinations  in  mathematics,  Swedish, 
German  or  English,  history  and  geography. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Lower  division  are:  arithmetic,  algebra, 
equations  of  the  1st  and  2nd  degrees  with  problems,  maxima  and  minima,  loga- 
rithms, plane  trigonometry,  geometry  with  the  theory  of  proportions,  planimetry 
and  stereometry;  elementary  physics  and  chemistry;  electrotechnics;  elementary 
mechanics;  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  practical  mechanics;  the  manufacturing 
of  iron  and  wood;  the  principles  of  theoretical  and  practical  shipbuilding,  geo- 
metrical and  freehand  drawing,  modeling;  Swedish;  German;  book-keeping;  metal  - 
and  wood-working  in  the  workshop. 

At  the  end  of  1902,  the  donated  funds  amounted  to  387,117  kroner,  of 
which  sum  325,828  kronor  was  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  movables.  The 
college  had,  at  the  end  of  1902,  four  stipend  funds  with  a  total  value  of  15,561 
kroner.  A  State  subvention  of  at  present  90,300  kronor  is  yearly  granted. 

Also  in  connection  with  this  college,  an  Institution  for  testing  of  mate- 
rials was  etablished  in  1888;  it  enjoys  an  annual  State  grant  of  1,500  kroner. 
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The    Staff    consists  of  a  director  for  the  mechanical  department,  another  for  the 
electrotechnical  one,  an  assistant,  and  a  machinist. 

C)  The    Technical    Colleges    impart  both  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  elementary  branches   of  technical  knowledge  to  those 
who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits.   The  oldest  of  these 
colleges  in  question,  that  of  Malmo,  received  its  statutes  April  29, 1853;  the 
other  three  older,  in  Norrkoping,  Orebro,  and  Boras,  received  theirs  March 
12,  1856.    The  regulations  now  in  force  were  issued  for  all  these  colleges 
June  15,  1877  with  alterations  of  December  10,  1886.     A  fifth  college  of 
this  description  (with  the  same  statutes)  was  established  at  Hernosand  in 
1901  and  is  complete  with  three  courses  since  the  school-year  1903 — 1904. 

The  Board  at  each  of  the  Technical  Colleges  consists  of  a  chairman  and 
one  member  appointed  by  the  Government,  the  headmaster,  and  two  members 
appointed  by  the  Town  Council. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years;  the  school-year  consists  of 
36  weeks.  The  minimum  age  of  entrance  is  fixed  at  14.  The  admission  examination 
embraces  Swedish,  mathematics,  history,  and  geography.  Youths  who  have  passed 
the  fifth  class  of  a  State  Secondary  school  with  certificates  of  knowledge  in  these 
subjects,  are  exempt  from  the  admission  examination  within  a  space  of  two  years 
after  leaving  the  college.  The  admission  fee  is  10  kroner;  the  term  fee,  10  kroner 
at  most.  The  instruction  is  at  each  of  these  schools  imparted  by  four  lectors,  a  work- 
shop foreman,  and  a  certain  number  of  associate  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils 
amounted  during  the  spring  term  of  1903  to  416  in  all  the  five  schools  together. 

According  to  the  statutes  in  force,  the  instruction  shall  comprise:  Mathema- 
tics, viz.,  a)  arithmetic,  algebra,  planimetry,  stereometry,  the  theory  of  series 
and  logarithms,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  first  principles  of  analytical  geo- 
metry; b)  descriptive  geometry  together  with  geometrical  drawing;  c)  practical 
geometry,  surveying,  leveling  with  drawing  and  field  exercises.  --  Mechanics: 
a)  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  and  movement  of  bodies;  b)  the  theory  of  mecha- 
nics, machine  drawing  and  design  of  simple  machines  and  parts  of  machines; 
c)  mechanical  technology.  —  Natural  philosophy:  experimental  physics  with  reference 
to  the  most  important  applications  of  that  science  in  industries.  —  Chemistry,  in- 
organic and  organic,  with  laboratory  work,  and  chemical  technology.  —  Mineralogy 
and  geognosy.  --  Swedish  and  German,  English  or  French  according  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  different  Boards  of  directors.  -  -  Book-keeping  and  the  science  of 
commerce;  building;  freehand  drawing  and  modeling;  work  in  the  workshops; 
gymnastics  and  exercise  of  arms. 

D)  The  Technical  School  of  Eskilstuna,  opened  under  another  name  in 
1855,  was  enlarged  in  1872,  and  when,  in  1888,  the  Town  Council  had  voted 
a  grant  to  a  professional  school  for  finer  cutlery  and  metal  industries, 
these  establishments  were  united  in  1890  under  the  present  designation. 

In  the  older  division  —  the  Sunday  and  Evening  School  —  the  instruction 
embraces:  mathematics  as  at  the  Technical  Colleges,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
principles  of  analytical  geometry;  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  as 
at  the  Technical  Colleges,  chemical  technology  excepted;  Swedish  with  composition; 
German  or  English;  copywriting;  freehand  drawing  and  modeling;  book-keeping, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  industries;  building;  --in  the  Professional  School 
for  cutlery  and  metal  industries:  freehand  drawing  with  the  principles  of  style, 
modeling,  wood-carving,  engraving,  metal-casting,  enchasing,  embossing,  etching, 
galvanizing,  forging,  filing,  and  turning. 
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In  the  Sunday  and  Evening  school,  the  instruction  is  imparted  by  11,  in 
the  Professional  School  by  4  teachers.  During  the  years  1890/1903  the  numbers  of 
students  in  the  Sunday  and  Evening  school  were  (in  the  spring-terms)  respec- 
tively 156.  155,  135,  138,  129,  124,  130,  144,  154,  173,  156,  172,  173,  and 
205,  and  in  the  Professional  school  for  finer  cutlery  and  metal  industries,  18,  30, 
24,  33,  25,  31,  31,  28,  25,  23,  40,  28,  34,  and  42  respectively.  — The  School  has  9 
prize  and  donation-funds,  the  total  of  which,  in  1902,  amounted  to  27,835  kroner. 

E)  The  Technical  School  of  Stockholm  opened  as  a  private  school 
in    1844,  has  since  been  often  enlarged  and  reorganized,  and  finally,  in 
I860,  became  a  State  school.    It  was  thoroughly  remodeled  in  the  years 
1878    and    1879,    when    its    activity  was  restricted  within  the  limits  of 
purely    technical    instruction,    and    when  a  higher  Industrial  art  school 
and  a  professional  building  school  were  established.    After  the  prepara- 
tion of  fixed  courses  of  study  —  20  for  the  so-called  evening  school  and 
1 1  for  the  women's  department  —  the  instruction  of  the  Higher  Industrial 
Art    school    has   been    grouped  in  two  sections:  one  for  industrial  arts 
(with  five  professional  divisions),  the  other  a  Training  school  for  teachers 
of  drawing,  writing,  and  modeling.     In  1890  was  added  a  professional 
school  of  mechanics  with  7  professional  divisions.   The  regulations,  issued 
in  July  1891,  were  renewed  with  additions  in  1895. 

The  School  Board  consists  of  a  chairman,  the  director  of  the  School,  and  one 
member  --  appointed  by  the  Government,  --  and  four  other  members  appointed 
by  the  Town  Council,  the  Council  of  teachers  at  the  Technical  High  School, 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  and  the  direction  of  the  Swedish  Industrial  Art  Society 
(Svenska  Slojdforeningen).  The  school  work  is  carried  on  in  five  head  depart- 
ments: I)  the  Technical  Evening  and  Sunday  school;  II)  the  Technical  school  for 
Females;  III)  the  Higher  Industrial  Art  school;  IV)  the  Professional  Building 
school;  and  V)  the  Professional  school  of  Mechanics.  Besides,  instruction  is 
imparted  in  the  principles  of  style,  art.  needlework,  professional  and  decorative 
painting,  photography,  form  anatomy  with  drawing,  a  course  for  electrical  fitters, 
and  gymnastics. 

During  the  school-year  1901  — 1902,  the  total  of  students  was  2,171,  a 
considerable  number,  testifying  strongly  to  the  importance  of  this  school  in  the 
technical  education  of  our  country.  The  number  of  teachers  was  92,  of  whom 
32  in  ordinary.  --  At  present  a  plan  is  being  worked  out  with  the  purpose  of 
a  further  extension  and  comprehensive  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  school, 
chiefly  by  dividing  it  into  several  educational  institutes  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  -  -  In  the  budget  of  the  school  --  about  132,000  kroner  —  the  State 
grant  amounts  to  97,075  kroner;  the  annual  contribution  from  the  city  of  Stock- 
holm, to  10,250  kronor;  and  the  pupils'  fees,  to  19,000  kronor. 

F)  Finally    we    have    to  mention  the  Lower  Technical  Schools  - 
at    present    41    in    number  -  -  whose    activity    varies    according   to    the 
special    branches    of    industry    prevalent    in    the    districts    where    they 
are    located.     They    are    supported  mainly  by  the  communities  of  these 
places,    but  stand  under  State  inspection,  and  also  receive  State  grants: 
in  1900,  to  a  total    amount    of   60,000    kronor.     In  1900,  the  number  of 
teachers    at    these    schools    was    293    and    that    of  the   pupils,  6,817,  of 
whom  1,275  females. 
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G)  The  previous  account  of  the  polytechnic  instruction  in  Sweden  confirms 
our  above  pronounced  opinion  that  it  occupies  a  high  place  in  our  days.  It  is, 
however,  not  to  be  denied  that  the  pure  practical  training  has  been,  in  some 
degree,  neglected.  In  order  to  mend  matters,  the  Town  Council  of  Stockholm,  in 
April  1901,  appointed  a  Committee,  which  should  investigate  the  case  and  bring 
forward  a  proposal  for  the  improvement  of  the  practical  instruction  in  mechanical 
arts.  Experts  have  therefore  been  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
question,  and  printed  forms  with  questions  have  been  sent  round  to  our  chief  manu- 
facturers and  employers  of  artisans,  in  order  to  learn  their  opinion  in  the  matter. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  is  not  yet  finished,  but  there  is  good  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  the  founding  of  a  number  of  Professional  Schools,  where  the 
instruction  should  be  given  in  technical  evening  classes,  specialized  more  than  at 
present  for  each  different  branch,  and  in  exclusively  practical,  elementary  classes 
for  mechanics,  as  well  as  in  industrial  schools  for  icomen.  There  has  already 
been  started  a  School  for  Masons  and  one  for  Tailors  in  Stockholm  -  -  private 
enterprises,  it  is  true,  yet  enjoying  a  considerable  grant  from  the  City. 


0. 


SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS. 


The  Swedish  gymnastics  derive 
their  origin  from  Per  Henrik  Ling 
(1776/1839).  Before  his  time,  it  is 
true,  interest  had  been  awakened 
in  favour  of  a  more  thorough 
exercise  of  the  body.  Various 
writers  as  well  as  school  commit- 
tees had  urged  the  importance  of 
athletic  exercises  in  the  training 
of  the  young,  and  both  our  uni- 
versities had  their  fencing  masters; 
but  there  existed  nothing  of  gym- 
nastics in  the  present  sense  of  the 
term.  The  conception  of  the  »Phi- 
lanthropists»  with  regard  to  bodily 
training  was  never  realized  in 
Sweden. 

Ling's  appearance  at  Lund  in 
1805  as  university  fencing  master 
was  the  real  beginning,  and  by 
the  founding  of  the  Central  Gym- 
nastic Institute  (1813),  which  was 
also  owing  to  Ling's  initiative,  the 

first    and    most  essential  step  forward  was  taken  towards  establishing 
that    seat    of   learning    whence,   as  Ling's  prophetic  eye  had  foreseen, 


Per  Henrik  Ling. 
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the  gymnastic  idea  would  spread  throughout  his  country  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  outline  indicated  by  him. 

According  to  Ling's  idea,  the  selection  and  kinds  of  exercises  must 
be  grounded  on  the  requirements  of  the  body  itself.  The  body  itself 
is  consequently  the  object  of,  as  well  as  the  principal  instrument  or 
implement  for,  the  performance  of  the  work  to  be  done.  In  many  exer- 
cises, however,  external  implements  are  also  needed,  and  these  have 
been  devised  with  exclusive  regard  to  the  obtaining  a  good  result  from 
the  necessary  exercises.  Through  the  correct  use  of  the  implements,  it 
becomes  increasingly  possible  to  limit  more  precisely  the  form  and  the 
scope  of  action  of  a  movement.  This  limitation  has  been  called  localiza- 
tion, sometimes  isolation,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  combination  of  forces, 
which  is  also  necessary  to  obtain  the  effect  desired.  Such  combination 
has  been  called  synergy  or  co-operation. 


Lesson  in  gymnastics  to  Schoolboys,  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  Stockholm. 

Ling  had  not  time  during  his  busily  occupied  life  —  a  life  also 
tried  by  adverse  fortunes  -  -  to  summarize  and  put  into  print  a  com- 
plete system  of  gymnastics.  He  published  only  one  fairly  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  subject,  entitled  General  Principles  of  Gymnastics. 
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In  this  the  different  branches  of  gymnastics  are  treated  of  —  the 
pedagogic,  the  military,  the  medical,  and  the  esthetic.  It  is  shown 
therein  how  necessary  it  is  that  gymnastics  should  be  grounded  on 
the  science  of  the  human  organism  as  a  whole,  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  on  the  science  of  the  laws  of  motion. 

What  has  been  done  after  Ling's  death  for  the  consummation  of  his 
work  was,  for  the  most  part,  effected  by  his  immediate  successor  Gabriel 
Branting  (1799/1881)  and  by  his  son  Hjalmar  Ling  (1820/86). 
Branting  developed  Ling's  principles  in  his  lectures  at  the  Institute  and 
he  raised  medical  gymnastics  to  a  high  position.  —  Hjalmar  Ling  was 
also  a  skilful  medical  gymnast;  but  he  paid  more  particular  attention 
to  the  special  subject  of  pedagogical  gymnastics.  He  represented 
by  very  striking  drawings,  made  by  himself,  thousands  of  forms 
of  movements,  and  he  formed  a  collection  of  these  and  arranged 
them,  in  harmony  with  his  father's  plan  and  views,  according  to 
their  effect  on  the  organism,  into  different  classes.  Ten  classes  of 
gymnastic  movements  are  thus  shown  to  exist.  Some  of  these  may 
with  advantage  be  further  subdivided  into  two  or  more  groups.  He  also 
drew  up  lists  of  movements  suited  to  different  ages,  and  rendered  pos- 
sible pedagogical  gymnastics  in  Common  schools  and  in  female  education. 

The  movements  in  each  of  the  above  mentioned  classes  have  been 
arranged  in  progression  according  to  the  degree  of  effort  they  call  forth. 
In  practice,  movements  calling  for  about  the  same  degree  of  effort  should, 
out  of  all  the  classes,  be  arranged  together  for  a  programme  of  exer- 
cises —  a  so-called  » day's  exercise*  —  for  daily  use.  A  number  of 
movements  requiring  less  exertion  should  be  inserted  among  the  specific 
ones  from  each  class  so  as  to  fill  out  the  day's  exercise  into  a  complete 
set  of  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is,  namely,  requisite  that  every  part 
of  the  body  and  the  organs  in  general  should  receive  each  its  needed 
-  share  of  the  day's  exercise,  which,  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  pupils.  The  number 
of  pupils  practising  at  one  time,  which  is  sometimes  rather  large,  must 
therefore  be  divided  into  several  smaller  sections,  so  that  those  who 
have  attained  the  same  degree  of  development  may  practise  together. 

That  a  sufficiently  great  effort  may  be  called  forth  and  at  the 
same  time  overstraining  prevented,  the  arrangement  of  the  move- 
ments in  the  day's  exercise  should,  moreover,  be  such  as  constantly 
to  promote  an  equilibrium  between  respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart, 
'and  muscular  work.  This  is  obtained  by  making  the  movements  act 
upon  the  provinces  of  the  different  vessels  alternately,  so  as  to  increase 
or  relax  the  circulation  to  and  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  In 
connection  with  this,  the  rate  of  breathing  must  by  turns  be  increased 
and  slackened,  while  the  breathing  itself  is  drawn  deeper.  Beside  the 
various  movements  with  their  different  effects,  a  means  to  this  end 
consists  also  in  a  gradually  increasing  exertion  in  the  day's  exercise 
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up  to  rather  beyond  the  middle,  after  that  in  decreasing  the  exertion 
more  rapidly  towards  the  end;  and  when  the  whole  day's  exercise  has 
been  gone  through,  both  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  breathing 
ought  to  be  strong  and  deep  but  calm. 


Pedagogic   Gymnastic  lesson  to  Lady  pupils,  Central  Gymnastic  Institute,  Stockholm. 

When  the  exercises  thus  arranged  correspond  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  ability  of  the  individual,  self-command,  i.  e.  harmony 
between  the  nervous  action  and  the  power  of  performance,  is  pro- 
duced and  developed.  And,  since  the  implements  of  movement,  the 
bony  frame  itself  together  with  ligaments  and  muscles,  are  during 
the  exercise  the  constantly  working  instruments,  which  of  them- 
selves can  do  nothing  but  only  operate  through  the  nervous  in- 
fluence --it  is  evident  that  the  development  of  a  calm,  even,  and 
sufficiently  commanding  nervous  system  must  be  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  gymnastics.  Action  and  reaction  is  the  law  of  nature  which 
makes  itself  felt  here.  Ling  in  his  time  said,  »Muscular  force  or 
tensile  power  thus  stands  in  uninterrupted  connection  with  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  wherefore  the  latter  must  be  developed  equally  with  the 
muscles.-* 
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Among  the  great  number  of  movements  employed  in  gymna- 
stics, there  are  also  many  exercises  of  application,  and  the  result 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  exercises  in  general,  must  be  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  choice  of  movements  made  is  a  rational  one,  i.  e.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  organism,  as  far  as  personal  aptitude  al- 
lows, health  and  strength  will  be  gained  as  well  as  that  readiness  and 
expertness  necessary  to  people  of  culture  to  enable  them  to  master 
and  accomplish  the  tasks  which  ordinary  daily  life  brings  with  it. 
Ling  also  prescribed,  in  complete  agreement  with  all  his  views, 
that  national  athletic  games  should  be  added,  as  supplementary  to 
the  more  regular  and  systematic  gymnastics,  holding  that  »an  ele- 
ment of  pleasure  should  pervade  all».  But  he  cautions  against  all  ex- 
cess, calling  to  mind  the  variety  of  human  capabilities,  saying,  »Therefore 
all  this  exaggerated  competition  in  gymnastics  becomes  a  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  all  true  development  and  an  encouragement  to  one-sided  skill, 
that  is  to  say  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  development.*  —  The  whole  of 
this  system  of  gymnastics  is  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word 
truly  democratic.  It  is  as  suitable  and  almost  as  accessible  for  the  poor 
as  for  the  rich,  for  the  weak  as  for  the  strong,  and  for  both  sexes. 

The  object  of  pedagogical  gymnastics  is  to  perfect  health  and  to 
make  the  body  an  obedient,  dauntless,  and  always  available  implement 
of  the  moral  will.  Just  as  the  mental  training  ought  to  have  for  its 
special  purpose  the  development  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  soul 
and  the  subjugation  of  its  evil  propensities,  so  the  physical  training 
by  suitable  exercises,  ought  to  produce  harmony  amongst  the  powers 
of  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  its  defects  and  weaknesses 
and  to  prevent  their  development  and  growth.  Thus,  in  pedagogical 
gymnastics  there  is  included  a  purely  corrective  element. 

Military  gymnastics,  or  fencing,  proceeds  from  and  is  based  upon 
pedagogical  gymnastics,  and  must  in  its  forms  of  movements  be  grounded 
on  both  mechanical  and  gymnastic  laws  so  that  the  available  strength 
rightly  used  may  achieve  steadiness,  quickness,  and  endurance. 

The  great  expectations  which  Ling  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
Central  Gymnastic  Institute  are  being  regularly  and  surely  realized. 
The  Institute  has  during  its  ninety  years'  existence  developed  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  All  teachers  of  gymnastics,  women  as  well 
as  men,  are  trained  there  for  all  the  educational  establishments  through- 
out the  country,  thus  also  for  the  military  schools.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  a  one  year's,  a  two  years',  and  a  three  years'  course  for  men 
and  a  two  years'  course  for  women.  The  three  first-mentioned  courses 
follow  one  another  immediately  and  are  preparatory  each  for  the  next: 
the  third  year's  course  is  devoted  exclusively  to  instruction  in  subjects 
for  training  in  medical  gymnastics.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the 
Institute  has  so  increased  that  at  present  it  amounts  to  about  115,  of 
whom  55  are  women. 


SWEDISH    GYMNASTICS.  ('»!» 

In  all  the  State  Secondary  Schools  of  at  least  five  classes  in  the  kingdom  there 
are  well-lighted  and  airy  gymnastic  halls,  in  which  the  exercises  arc  conducted  by 
teachers  trained  at  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute.  According  to  the  statutes  in 
force,  every  pupil  whom  the  physician  has  declared  sufficiently  strong  must  practise 
gymnastics  at  least  half  an  hour  daily,  besides  which  the  pupils  in  the  6th  and 
lower  7th  classes  must  have  two  hours'  instruction  per  week  in  fencing. 

In  all  the  Training  colleges  for  Common  school  teachers  a  staff  of  equally 
well  trained  leaders  is  employed  to  conduct  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  future 
teachers,  who  during  their  4-years'  course  are  also  trained  to  teach  gymnastics  in 
the  Common  schools,  where  gymnastic  exercises  are  a  compulsory  subject.  — •  Also  at 
the  People's  High  Schools  the  introduction  of  gymnastics  has  begun  in  earnest 
in  spite  of  the  entirely  private  character  of  those  establishments.  Ten  of  these 
have  now  their  own  gymnastic  halls.  -  -  Besides,  there  exist  in  the  larger  towns 
privately  organized  gymnastics  at  so  called  gymnastic  clubs,  as  well  for  women 
as  for  men,  also  for  individuals  who  do  not  belong  to  any  organized  association 
but  practise  gymnastics  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 

In  the  army  and  navy  the  same  system  is  applied  in  schools  of  all  grades, 
for  recruits,  corporals,  non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers.  Lastly  it  may 
be  added  that  everywhere  in  Sweden  the  Ling  system  is  followed. 

With  regard  to  foreign  countries  it  may  be  stated  that  medical  gymnastics 
have  been  more  widely  propagated  than  the  other  branches.  Pedagogical  gym- 
nastics have,  however,  made  progress  in  several  countries,  as  Norway,  Denmark, 
England,  Switzerland,  America,  etc.;  though  not  to  the  same  extent  in  all. 

In  Norway  the  staff  of  teachers  for  the  schools  and  for  the  army  are  trained 
at  the  Central  School  in  Christiania,  founded  and  developed  on  the  model  of  the 
Stockholm  Institute. 

In  Denmark  it  is  particularly  at  the  People's  High  Schools,  in  the  free 
Shooting  Societies,  and  in  the  voluntary  gymnastics  of  Copenhagen  that  the 
Ling  gymnastics  have  been  largely  applied  and  with  remarkable  success. 

In  England  a  Swedish  lady,  Mrs.  Bergman-Osterberg,  has  established  a 
gymnastic  institution  for  the  training  of  female  teachers  of  gymnastics.  This  insti- 
tution is  now  removed  to  Dartford  Heath  in  Kent,  Mrs.  Bergman-Osterberg  having 
previously  carried  on  her  work  in  London,  partly  in  Common  schools  and  later  at 
her  own  establishment  at  Hampstead.  From  this  institution,  as  well  as  from  the 
Stockholm  Institute,  many  female  teachers  go  out  to  various  schools  in  different 
parts  of  England. 

At  Geneva  in  Switzerland  Ling's  gymnastics  were  introduced  chiefly  by  Pro- 
fessor Jentzer,  M.  D.,  who  for  this  purpose  also  translated  the  manual  most  used 
in  our  Common  schools. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  Ling's  gymnastics  are  widely  spread,  the 
special  starting-point  having  been  the  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  founded 
in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  and  which  is  still  maintained  on  funds 
given  by  her.  About  thirty  teachers  of  both  sexes  annually  pass  an  examination 
at  this  school,  after  a  two-years'  course.  A  number  of  Swedish  teachers  also  go 
out  every  year  to  the  great  transatlantic  Republic. 

Gymnastic  literature  is  not  very  voluminous.  It  is  limited  to  regula- 
tions, manuals,  textbooks,  and  essays  of  a  more  or  less  casual  character.  Since 
1874  a  periodical  has  been  published,  entitled  The  Gymnastic  Magazine  (Tid- 
skrift  i  Gymnastik).  It  comes  out  in  two  half-yearly  numbers,  and  is  the  organ 
of  the  Scandinavian  Association  of  Teachers  of  Gymnastics.  Articles  in  German, 
French,  and  English  are  also  inserted  in  it. 


Education   in   Sweden. 
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